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Notices to Correspondents. 


Elizabeth on a guitar; Charles blows a trumpet, 
George IIT. has a fiddle, George IV. is violently 
beating a pair of kettle-drums; Anne, with an ex- 
pression of ridiculous gravity, is turning a barrel- 
organ, Fox strums a harp, and the Northumber- 
land House lion is roaring in the background, 
In the centre of the sheet is the following :— 


September is a great month for Guns little and great 
Sporting Guns it has exhausted, and left the Sons of the 
Guns who made them scarcely a shot in the locker. It 
won't do now to say that every ton man shoulders his 
Manton, nor to wonder that a bird should be shot with 
an Egg. September has more to do with guns than with 
music ; nevertheless, in the year departed (or dear de- 
parted) they did essay a festival at Hereford. But the 
festival was nothing to the Great Gun at the end of the 
month, although it went off very well. 

“The month was emphatically the month of the 
Statue. It was a month of Guns—the Duke the greatest 
Gun—dubbed LL.D. at Oxford for his knowledge of 
Cannon Law; a statue was made with great guns he 
had taken and the Duke (the greatest) was placed upon 
them ; and an immense deal of ramming and cramming 
and jamming was enacted before the explosion of the 
statue at the top of the arch. 

“The procession was great; it was on Michaelmas 
Day, so all the geese in London went forth to see the duz. 
As to taking it down again, if the statue is to be really 
more lowered than it has been his Grace will have been 
more put up and more put down than any other man in 
England. Yet the nation would willingly bestow upon 
him a thousand pedestals, and as for the press, it has 
given his arch as many columns as he himself has led 
inst the arch enemies of England. The other statues 


Hotes, 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 

Whilst turning over a bundle of old play-bills 
at a shop in St. Giles’s I lighted on a folio sheet 
covered with illustrations and poetry, on one side 
headed “September Statue Month,” on the other 
“October.” Although not otherwise dated the 
contents prove that the sheet was issued in 1846, 
in which year Mr. Wyatt’s statue of the Duke was 
o on Mr. Decimus Burton’s arch, much to 

. Burton’s displeasure. Of the October side of 
the sheet little need be said. It contains some 


allusions to Auber, the composer; to 
Alfred Bunn, the librettist and manager of Drury 


Iane; and to Madame Bishop; also the following 
epigram on the statue :— 
“* Hail to the Statue!’ le ery— 
In justice there they fail; tal 
But let it have the Burton Arch 
If we've the Burton Ale/” 
On the September side the sheet is headed by the 
Duke’s statue, supported on one side by Neison’s 
tolamn, on the other by the Duke of York’s column, 
whilst below are the statues of James II., Canning, 
— Elizabeth, Charles I., George III. and 
e IV., Pitt, C. J. Fox, and Queen Anne, 
Nelson blows through a speaking-trumpet, York 
& cornet-a-piston; James plays on a fife, 


of the metropolis behaved better than either the people 
or the press—they did get up a concert in honour of the 
peng beautifully sustained and beautifully described 


The Concert of the Statue, 
“ The statue of Wyatt is up on the Arch, 
With the Duke in the act to vociferate ‘ March !’ 
If he have to march up, or he have to march down, 
Here’s a welcome from all other Statues in town. 
It was stirring to hear how the nation’s old sons 
With their trumpets of brass hailed their hero of 
bronze ; 
And Britannia herself could find nought to rebuke 
In the Concert they got up to honour the Duke ! 


ad — Nelson roared out, through his trump : ‘ Duke 
ahoy 

I hope you don’t find it too cold there, old boy : 
I ’d drink your good health in stiff grog but ain’t able, 
For I’m tied to my pillar—and this cursed cable !’ 
Blows York, through his : ‘Isay! 
They ‘ve put you in the skies, up along with us, eh? 
If you ever go down—there ’s a noble old bloak, 
Pay wy tailor, and tell him to send me a cloak,’ 


bad Sings Same-te Green Man and Still—who up 
ooks: 


‘I fear, Duke up there, you'll be hard up for books, 

But just now I'll play you, by way of reminder, 

My own sharp set song of “The Needy Knife 
Grinder 

Cries Fox: ‘You're Commander-in-Chief with the 


igs 
So I’ll play you the latest of Downing Street 
Or if something more Tory you think would befit, 


There's a pit down below ; I refer you to Pitt,’ 
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“Then up got the Royalty, strong in its ‘ nous,’ 
When the Lion that roars from Northumberland House 
Bellowed, ‘ Arthur Duke, listen! you can do no less 
To — George and King Charles, and Queen Anne 
and Queen Bess !’ 

* You'll catch cold, my lieges,’ he answered, ‘I fear, 
If you play any tune that can find its way here ’; 

And then the Duke added, with part of a frown, 

‘I a, please your Majesties, I'm soon coming 

wn. 


Now that the prophecy contained in the last line 
has come true, and that it seems likely the bronze 
duke will be melted down, the sheet I have 
described becomes an object of interest, far greater 
than at the time it was originally published, nearly 
forty years ago. 
Watrer Hamitroy, F.R.H.S. 
64, Bromfelde Road, Clapham. 


REMINISCENCES OF A MANCHESTER 
ANTIQUARY, 

The grave has just closed over the remains of 
one who was, perhaps, as regards mental power 
and personal appearance, the best known man 
in the large and busy city of Manchester—one 
whose portly form will now often be conspicuous 
by its absence—James Crossley. Let me not, 
however, be supposed to be speaking too familiarly 
in this simple mention of his well-known and 
honoured name. Crossley was, indeed, a remarkable 
man—one into “whose company,” as Dr. John- 
son said of his friend Bishop Percy, of Dromore, 
“it was impossible to go without learning some- 
thing not known before,” possessing equally the 
power of acquiring information and of imparting it 
—qualifications rarely combined in one individual. 
Jonathan Oldbuck, quoting King Alphonso of 
Castile at what he styled a “ ccenobitical sym- 

ium” at Monkbarns, observed, “ Old wood to 

urn, old books to read, old wine to drink, and old 
friends, Sir Arthur—ay, Mr. Lovel, and young 
friends, too—to converse with.” In many respects 
Crossley strongly resembled the Antiquary,and was 
in some others like Dr. Johnson. He was born in 
Yorkshire in 1800, and after receiving a portion of 
his early education at the Grammar School of 
any near Halifax—whither the late Sir 
Robert Peel was sent prior to going to Harrow— 
came when but a boy to Manchester, which city 
always continued his home. “ Non ubi nascor sed 
ubi pascor,” observes Fuller; and therefore Lan- 
cashire, endorsing this saying, may enrol him on 
the list of her worthies. He was articled to an 
eminent firm of solicitors in Manchester, and for a 
long period practised with much success ; but he 
always kept alive his love of learning and taste for 
book collecting, which his e income enabled 
him freely to indulge. His library, which was 
ever increasing, amounted, it is said, at the time 
of his death to 60,000 volumes. He had besides 
pictures and engravings in great abundance, 


My own acquaintance with him goes back nearly 
twenty years, and was made through a friend of 
mine and a far older one of his, the late Thomas 
Jones, who was for thirty years librarian of 
Chetham College, and a well-known contributor to 
“N. & Q.” as “Bibliothecar. Chetham.” The 
reading of the latter was most extensive, and, in a 
word, he was not only a librarian, but a library, 
He died in 1875. 

The celebrated Dr. Byrom has spoken of literary 
séances in the Chetham Library fa his time, the 
days of George II., or, as he would have called 
him, the Elector of Hanover. History is said to 
repeat itself, and they were renewed in mine; for 
many reminiscences arise of conversations within 
the same old room some ten or a dozen years 
when I was one of the trio of which I am now the 
sole survivor. We discussed subjects “ From grave 
to gay, from lively to severe”; in particular the 
Manchester of the days of James I., when the penal 
laws against the Roman Catholics were strict; 
when John Dee, learned in occult sciences, whose 
life has yet to be written, was warden of 
the Collegiate Church. Sometimes we “ called 
spirits from the vasty deep,” and discussed witch- 
craft, for which, in the days of James L, the 
county of Lancaster had an unenviable notoriety; 
and then reference would be made to the writings 
of the Norwich knight Sir Thomas Browne, or 
the huge folio of the works of King James L., or 
to Potts’s Discovery of Witches in the County of 
Lancaster ; and we did not disdain a look into 
works of fiction, as, for instance, The Lancashire 
Witches and Guy Fawkes of William Harrison 
Ainsworth, an entire collection of whose novels, 
some thirty in number, was in the library. Some- 
times we found ourselves surrounded by a break- 
water of books, and the conversation, it is to be 
feared, took rather a desultory turn and flew off at 
tangents. Occasionally we discussed Manchester 
celebrities of a more recent date, of about a cen- 
tury and a half ago, and their deeds and words, as 
John Byrom, the well-known author of the hymn 
“ Christians, awake,” the great carol of the North, 
whose books had recently come into the possession 
of the Chetham Library. Dr. Deacon, the Non- 
juring bishop, whose sepulchre is with us unto this 
day, for his tomb may yet be seen in St, Ann's 
churchyard, at Manchester, on which he is de- 
scribed as “the greatest of sinners and the most 
unworthy of primitive bishops,” was also a subject 
of debate. The head of his son, executed at Ken- 
nington Common for his share in the rebellion of 
1745, was fixed on the Exchange at Manchester ; 
and it is recorded that the bereaved father used to 
stand with his head uncovered in front of it, either 
out of respect to the memory of his son or in silent 
prayer for the departed. How much does this 
resemble the conduct of Rizpab, the daughter of 
Aiab, the concubine of Saul, as recorded in the 
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second book of the prophet Samuel. The learned 
high master of the adjacent Grammar School of 
that day, Charles Lawson, whose carved oak stall, 
with “ Archididasculus” inscribed upon it, may yet 
be seen on the decani side of the choir of yt 
was then styled the Old Church, now the Cathe- 
dral, was not omitted. On one occasion a former 
librarian, noted for his pleasant, genial nature, old 
Campbell Hulton, to whom his old Oxford sobriquet 
ever clung—“ Hulton of Brasenose”—one “ whom 
Yorick honoured and Eugenius loved,” joined the 
coterie. Of him, as of the others, there now only 
remains “the touch of a vanished hand and the 
sound of a voice that is still.” Alas! to continue 
the quotation, “The tender grace of a day that is 
dead will never come back to me.” 

For very many years a visit to Manchester has 
been almost an annual occurrence in my life ; but 
it never was paid without entering the Chetham 
Library, where about noon the portly form of the 

ident of the Chetham Society always appeared. 
Tn the June of last year occurred, in the old room, 
my last conversation with him ; and he then, in 
reference to the fine full-length portrait of Ains- 
worth before which we stood, told me that the 
novelist was once the handsomest man in London 
except Count D’Orsay. With pleasure and pride 
he showed me his own portrait, which, with that 
of our late friend Thomas Jones, hung in the old 
oak-panelled council chamber. On saying good- 
bye he remarked, ‘‘ May you, sir, be spared to 
write, and may I, sir, be spared to read, your con- 
tributions to ‘N. & Q.,’” for to its pages we 
both had been contributors. 

When in Manchester some weeks ago news 
of the accident which brought about his death 
reached me from many quarters, showing, in 
that large bustling city, the respect in which he 
was held, and how much sympathy is yet remain- 
ing. He died, and the living link that connected 
us with the past is broken, and in vain do we ask 
who shall bend the bow of Ulysses. 

“ He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 

On Monday, August 6, his remains were laid in 
4 grave in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, Kersal, 
Manchester, near those of his old friend Miss 
Eleanora Atherton, the descendant of John 
Byrom, who died in 1870, aged eighty-eight. 
Let this little tribute to his honoured memory 
be laid as a chaplet on his grave. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


NOTES ON THE NAMES OF PARISHES IN THE 
COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 
(Continued from p. 24.) 

Authorities quoted.—Taylor’s Words and Places, 
T. Edmunds’s Names of Places, E, Bosworth’s 


Anglo-Saxon Dict., B. Skeat’s Concise Etym. 
Dict., 


1. Blackford (Blacheford); 2. Blagdon (Blache- 
dona).—A.-S. blec, black. This was assumed as 
& personal name under the forms of Black and 
Blake (Bardsley’s Eng. Sur., p. 445). Don or 
down, a hill (Celtic); A.-S. dtim, a hill, from Irish 
din, a fortified hill (see Joyce’s Lrish Names, vol. i. 
p. 277); W. din, a hill fort. Skeat says it is 
cognate with A.-S. tin: it is the same as the 
termination dunum, common in the old 
Latinized names of many of the cities of Great 
Britain and the Continent. Joyce says the Irish 
dun is represented in English by the word town ; 
but this is not quite correct, as in English we have 
the two distinct suffixes don and ton: it is allow- 
able, however, to say that they are cognate forms. 
See Skeat under “ Down.” 

Bleadon (Bledona).—E., p. 176, says it is from 
St. Blaize or Blasius. Two other possible deriva- 
tions are : (1) Celtic blith, giving milk, dairy hill; 
(2) A.-S. blédan, to bleed, the hill of blood. 

1. Bradford (Bradeford); 2. Bradon, 8S. (Brade); 
3. Bradley, W.—A.-S. brad, broad; A.-S. leag, 
lea, meadow. 

Bratton Seymour (Broctuna).— A.-S. broc, a 
badger. Seymour from the family of St. Maur. 
Murray, p. 246, says the St. Maurs had a seat at 
Marsh Court, three miles south of Wincanton. 
Brockley (Brocheleia) is from the same. 

Breane (Brien).—The Welsh bryn, a brow or 
ridge, T., p. 146; Irish bri (bree), Joyce, vol. i. 
p. 390; Scotch brae; Cornish and Breton bre. 
T. compares Sanskrit bhraé, eyebrow. See S. under 
“ Brow.” Breandown is a high ridge near Weston- 
super-Mare, Bray, which is the name of several 
places in Ireland, is another form of the same word. 
Cf. Bryngwyn (Radnorshire), the white hill. 

Brent, East and South (Brentamersa).—There 
is a Brent Tor in Derbyshire. I suggest that 
Brent Knoll is named from the beacon fires, See 
S. under “ Burn.” M.E. brennen. Cf. brant-fox 
and brent-goose. The original sense is “ burnt” 
with the notion of redness or brownness. A.-S. 
merse, a marsh, fen, bog, B. 

1. Brewham (Briweham); 2. Burnham; 3. 
Bruton.—All on the river Brue. Bruton is spelt 
Brewton in Collinson’s Somerset (1791). In Domes- 
day it appears under the forms Brauetone, Briwe- 
tone, and Brumetone. There is a Bruton in 
Glamorganshire which is explained by E., p. 180, 
as anciently Tal-pont-britwn, the foot of the 
Britons’ bridge ; but in the Somerset Bruton we 
are face to face with a more difficult problem, viz , 
the meaning of the river name Brue. There is, I 
believe, a river Brow in Galway, and there is a 
passage in Joyce’s Irish Names, second series, 

. 205, which may give a clue to the meaning of 
ruton:— 

“ Bru and its derivative bruach both signify a bord 
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brink, or margin; but it is commonly applied to the 
brink of a stream or glen, The latter of the two is the 
term generally found in names; and its most usual 
Anglicized form is Brough, which is the name of a place 
near Doneraile in Cork.’ 

A fact that lends weight to this theory is that a 
house and grounds in Bruton called the Glen, 
through which the river runs, was at one time the 
chief feature of the place. 

There are two hamlets of Bruton : (1) Discove 

Digenescova); cf. Discoed (Rad.)==below a wood, 

» 198. @) Redlynch (Reliz). E, p. 187, 
explains Charlinch (Som.) as ceorl’s lenes, i.¢., 
husbandman’s land held on fee farm. B. gives 
lénland, loan or leased land. 

Bridgewater (Brugia). —T., p. 267, says it= 
Burgh Walter, the castle of Walter of Douay. 
Worth, Guide to Somerset, p. 65, says that there 
has been much controversy concerning the etymo- 
logy, but that the above derivation is generally 
accepted. 

Brislington. — E., p. 179, from St. Brice, on 
whose festival, Nov. 13, 1002, the Danes in Eng- 
land were massacred. Bris-lene-tun, now Bris- 
lington (Som.), the town of Brice’s lene or fee-farm 
land. Mr. Kerstaxe S§. vii. 302) discusses 
this word in a paper headed “ Ing—Ynys—TInch,” 
and adduces Brislington as an example of histheory, 
and makes it—Bristol-ing-ton, where ing=island. 

1. Brompton Ralph (Burnetona); 2. Brompton 
Regis ; 3. Broomfield (Brunfella); 4. Brympton 
(Brunetona).—A.-S. brém, the plant broom; M.E. 
brome, broom, allied to bramble (S.). This gives 
the meaning of places beginning with Bram, Bramp, 
Broom, Brom, Bromp. 

Brushford (Brucheford).—See S. under “ Brush.” 
M.E. brusche, a brush, also brush-wood, which is the 
older sense, the original brush being made of twigs. 

1. Buckland Dinham (Bochelanda); 2. Buck- 
land St. Mary. — See S. under “ Book.” A.-S. 
bée, of which the original sense was a beech-tree. 
The original books were pieces of writing scratched 
on a beechen board, cognate with L. fagus. 
Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 294, says:— 

“ Lands are cx ly supposed to have been divided, 
among the Anglo-Saxons, into bocland and folkland. 
The former was held in full propriety, and might be 
conveyed by boc or written grant; the latter was occu- 
pied by the common people, yielding rent or other ser- 
vice, and perhaps without any estate in the land, but at 
the pleasure of the owner,” 

It is, however, a disputed point, and Hallam has 
a long note on the subject, vol. ii. pp. 406-10. 
Murray, P 399, “hard by Durston station is 
Mynchin Buckland or Buckland Sororum, the site 


of a priory and preceptory.” B. gives minicen and 
mynecen, & nun, 

Burnet.— Bourn, a brook, and et, dim. suffix— 
little stream. Bardsley, Eng. Sur., p. 454, derives 
the surname Burnet “ from the fabric of a brown 
mixture common at one period,” 


Burrington.—From Burra, a man’s name=the 
town of Burra’s children. According to E., p, 181, 
there are three places called Burrington. 

Burrowbridge. —This may bethe sameas Berrow, 
Barrow, from , & grove. 

Burtle.—I suppose burh, a fortified hill, enters 
into this name, Pat it is a difficult one to deal with, 

1. Butcombe (Budicomba); 2. Butleigh (Boduc- 
cheleia).— From butt, a mark for archers; the 
word is discussed by S. under “ Beat.” Many 
parishes have a field called the Butts. 

F. W. Weaver, 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 

(To be continued.) 


“Five Mites rrom AnywHere” (see 6% §, 
viii. 71).—In connexion with this subject the 
following extract from my Cambridge note-book, 
under date June 21, 1852, may perhaps be of 
interest :— 

“We pulled quietly down to Upware in time for 
dinner, and after dinner had in the ‘ Last Minstrel,’ who 
sang us sundry capital old lays, ‘The Blind Beggar's 
Daughter of Bethnal Green,’ ‘ The Branch of May,’ and 
a Freemason’s song, of which I can only recall two lines: 

‘When I thinks about Moses it makes me for to blush, 

How he saw the Almighty all in the burning bush.’ 
Then we had ‘ Put your Nose in a Jug of This!’ ‘AsI 
was a-turning my Asses to Grass,’ and real old 
genuine ‘John Barleycorn,’ with— 

* Put brandy into glasses, put gin into a can, 

Put John Barleycorn into a brown jug, and he’ll prove 

the strongest man.’ 
Some of the old wanderer’s toasts were peculiar ; ¢.9.:— 

‘Here's a health to the world that’s as round asa 


wheel, 
A health to Old England, a health to the Queen. 
If life were a thing that money could buy, 
The rich might live but the poor must die.’ 
What business the last two lines have here it would be 
hard to say. They are the end of the epitaph— 
* The world 's a city full of crooked streets, 
Death is the market-place where all men meet '"— 
which is to be found at Froxfield, Wilts, and elsewhere. 
** Besides our nameless ‘ Last Minstrel,’ a weather- 
beaten old Peninsular campaigner gave us sundry war 
songs, and Tom Appleby, the landlord of the ‘Five 
Miles from Anywhere,’ where we dined, gave us the 
following in a harsh treble: ‘“ Ground for the Flure, 
gentlemen.’ 
*I have lived in the fens for a many long years, 
With my dog and my gun to drive away cares, 
In a neat little cottage, and the roof it is secure, 
And — where you will, you'll find ground for the 


ure. 

Ground for the flu-ure, ground for the flu-ure’— 

(‘ Chorus, gentlemen, if you please, for the ’armony '—) 

‘And .~ where you will, you'll find ground for the 
ure. 


‘This cottage is surrounded by brambles and thorns: 
Oh, how sweet it is to hear the birds in the morn! 
I’ ve a guinea in my pocket, and plenty more in store, 
And a little cottage that’s got ground for the 
ure, 
Ground for the flure, &e, 
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* God bless my old father, though he is dead and gone ; 
I +4 bis sou! ’s in heaven never more for to return, 
For he left m< all his riches that he had laid up in 


store, 
— "J little cottage that’s got ground for the 
ure, 


Ground for the flure, &c.’ 

“We all started together in the barge homewards, taking 
our boat in tow. There are low stiles across the towing 
path at the divisions of the fields, and the barge horses, 
stopping @ little before they reach them, to allow the 
take a short run and leap them with un- 

aguity. 


Tae “Cock” Tavern, Freer Srreer.—Mr. 
Ashton, in his interesting work on Social Life 
in the Reign of Queen Anne, states that this famous 
old tavern, where our friend Pepys used to enter- 
tain Mrs. Knipp, “ has only just been demolished.” 
It will be as well, therefore, to put on record in 
the pages of “ N. & Q.” that this is a mistake. It 
is true that the houses on each side have been 
pulled down and that the superstructure of part of 
the tavern has been demolished, but the familiar 
old dining-room is in statu quo ante, and the con- 
sumption of chops and dave therein proceeds as 
usual, Within the last few months, however, the 
well-known sign of the cock has disappeared from 
its perch over the doorway. There was a tradi- 
tion that this same cock was the work of that 
famous master carver Grinling Gibbons, but there 
was probably little enough reason forthe supposition. 
However that may be, does any one know whither 
this same bird has flown ? G. F. R. B. 


Passion Weex.—There was much contro- 
versy in some of the papers last spring respecting 
the propriety of calling the week following the 
fifth (instead of that following the sixth) Sunday 
in Lent, Passion Week. Procter says (History of 
the Book of Common Prayer): “The fifth is called 
Passion Sunday, because the commemoration of 
our Lord’s passion then begins,” and there is no 
doubt an appropriateness in beginning the com- 
Memoration some time before its most special 
period; but to call the week of which that Sunday 
is the first day Passion Week, in contradistinction to 
the one following it, seems to me to be little less 
than absurd. The fact is, I believe, that in the 
Anglo-Saxon Liturgy the fortnight containing 
both ‘those weeks was called Passion-tide, an ex- 

ion to which there can be no objection. The 

v. J. H. Blunt, in his Annotated Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, says, “The name of Passion Sunday 
has been given to the second Sunday before Good 
Friday from time immemorial, because on that 
day the Lord began to make open predictions of 

coming sufferings.” He refers, I presume, 
to Matt. xx. 17-19, and Luke xviii. 31-33. The 
a in question are related as having 
uttered during the last journey to Jeru- 
palem (prooacly in Percea) before reaching 


Jericho; but there is nothing to indicate the 

actual day or precise time when they were first 

spoken. W. T. Lynx. 
Blackheath. 


“Cantersury Taves.”—In the 
— Prologue, |. 43, we have the well-known 
es 
“ I nat te, b 1 
N opm T bt lite bette. 


Compare the curious use of rim ram in the 

Walloon dialect. Sigart gives two examples: “ Ca 

n'a ni rim ni ram, it has neither rime nor reason ; 

cest toudi ? méme rim ram, it’s always the same 

song.” Watrter W. Sxear. 
Cambridge. 


Aw Lerren or Dr. Patey.— 
The following letter, in my possession, of Dr. Paley, 
who died as rector of this parish in 1805, mai 
deserve a place in “N. & Q.” It is addressed “The 
Lord Bishop of Killalla, St. Stevens Green, Dublin, 
By Port Patric ”:— 

Dec. 18, 94. 


My Dear Lord,—We have had a death here as unex- 
pected as my poor cousins, and in its circumstances not 
unlike it. Mr. Hodson died last monday of a putrid sore 
throat after five days illness, There is nothing of the 
kind in the country. It isa happiness that the family 
is provided for by Mr. Hewitt. He was at the time in 
dispute with a man about a lease, he insisting upon 31 
years and the man only gave him 21. Mrs. Paley wrote 
to desire that one of her brothers would come for her to 
Killalla, Now they are both men deeply and constantly 
engaged in busyness and cannot without great incon- 
venience be absent from home. Could Watson conduct 
her to the water side? He talked when my cousin was 
here of paying a visit to England; if he continue to have 
any such intention he might bring his journey to the 
time of hers. We understand she intends to fix at 
Leeds, which is certainly the wisest step she can take, 
as she will thereby put her children under the protection 
of their uncle, who both has much in his power and isa 
very kind-hearted man. 

The British Review has got hold of “ thuri,” but I can’t 
understand his criticiem, nor does it appear to me that 
he understood either the epigram or the emendation, To 
me your conjecture appears a very probable reading. This 
review, except that it has hit the blot about cice 
corrected in the new edition, is but trifling—civil an 
panegyrical, but has taken no pains with the article ; the 
other reviews I have not seen, 

The Belfast papers have made you Primate, which 
merits confirmation, as your Father used to say, 

I think it impossible but that they must make you 
something; no other Bishop belongs to the present L* 
Lieutenants set which is the Duke of Porlands so stricti 
as yourself, to say nothing of better reasons, It is 
here that Lord Fitzwilliam wanted Serjeant Adair to 
be chanceller, but Fitzgibbon stuck close. I suppose 
Walker King will come with him; our Bishop had heard 
that the primacy was offered to the Dean of Christ 
Church. 

Another campaign is now resolved upon. We are to 
join the Jacobins and try to pull down the convention 
thro’ them. Rose told our Dean that the real difficulty 
of making peace was this—that it would be unsafe to 
disarm whilst France was in its present powerful state, 
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and that the nation at large would never endure the 
vast peace establishment which it would be necessary to 
keep up; they will more easily keep their patience under 
the most unfortunate war. Your brother has got off 
with L* Abingdon in his seat. 

D* Grisdale resigns the school in June chapter. 
Stanger, to whom we have offered it, declines accepting 
it, We are seeking and I wish we may find a good man, 

Iam, my Dear Lord, 
Yours ever aff. 
W. Pauey. 

Carlisle, Dec. 94. 

The italics in the above letter are my own, being 
names and words about which I am not sure, as 
they are not very legibly written. 

Epwarp J, TaYtor. 

Bishopwearmouth, 


Gatit“zans.—I have always 
spelled this word in the former way, but my atten- 
tion wascalled a day or two ago to the latter spelling. 
I defended the former as being not only usual, but 
better on principle. To my astonishment I found the 
latter in nearly a score of Bibles to which I referred, 
of various dates, though two dated respectively 
1825 and 1828 have the former spelling. I found 
in most Prayer Books, under “ Whitsunday,” Gali- 
leans, though in one Galileans. Cruden’s Con- 
cordance gives the former. The edition of the 
New Testament which I daily use employs the 
former in Acts ii. 7, but in the six es of the 
Gospels, strange to say, the latter. I have looked 
into a number of books and find e, though in 
Trench and Farrar @ occurs. When was the latter 
form introduced? So Juda, Iturea, Cwsar, 
Ceesarea, &c., have ousted the forms with ¢. I have 
not time to examine all such words. But in a 
Bible of 1865, with these forms in the New Testa- 
ment, I find in the Old Testament Grecia, Chaldea, 
Chaldeans, Sabeans. In the New Testament the 
same edition has Chaldeans in Acts vii. 4, and 
Berea (though here e=e@). The edition of the 
New Testament mentioned above has Chaldeans, 
There is no date to this, though I bought it about 
ten years ago. Why are not dates put to the 
various editions of the Bible? Those published 
by the 8.P.C.K. seem now to dispense ae 


JonaTHan WILD AND THE Freepom oF 
Lonpoy.— The following extract is from the 
Birmingham Daily Gazette of June 15:— 


“What is the real value, asks the Echo, of the ‘free- 
dom of the City of London,’ so much coveted by many 
persons? Even Jonathan Wild, who might have been 
supposed to be careless in such a matter, having regard 
to his excellence in his own particular line of business, 
was not above the temptation to endeavour to secure the 
City’s freedom for himself. Witness a petition of his 
which is now in the hands of the City authorities, and 
which we have recently seen. The petition is dated 
1723, and runs thus:—‘To the Right Hon. the Lord 

ayor and the Court of Aldermen.—The humble 
petition of Jonathan Wild, sheweth; That your peti- 


tioner has been at great trouble and charge in appre. 
hending and convicting divers felons for returning from 
transportation since October, 1720 (the names of whom 
are mentioned in an account hereto annexed), That 
your petitioner has never received any reward or 
gratuity for such his service. That he is very desirous 
to become a freeman of this honourable city, wherefore 
your petitioner most humbly prays that your Honour 
will (in consideration of his said services) be pleased to 
admit him into the freedom of this honourable city, 
And your petitioner will ever pray, &c, JonaTnay 
Witp.’ Princes of the blood, statesmen, warriors, and 
others will be glad to know that there is no record that 
the coveted freedom of the City was given to Wild, 
although satisfactory evidence is adduced that hig 
petition was read by the Court of Aldermen.” 


Manometan Prayers ror THE 
The morning papers state that since the conclusion 
of the trial of Arabi prayers have been offered on 
behalf of the Queen in mosques in Cairo and in 
the provinces of Egypt, her Majesty being referred 
toas “the Mirror of Justice.” It is curious to 
observe that this title is given to the Virgin Mary 
in some Roman Catholic litanies, she being 
addressed as “ Speculum Justitise.” 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Disratep.—This is a new word to me, express- 
ing the capitis deminutio, or alteration in the 
rating, of a sailor. I notice it in the Daily News 
of January 2nd, where, in an account of an inquiry 
into some misconduct on board a ship, it is stated 
that “the ship’s corporal in charge of the party 
was disrated to able seaman.” E. H. M. 

Hastings. 

[The word disrate appears in Annandale’s edition of 
Ogilvie.) 


A Paratietism: Drypen anp Lorp Cuester- 
FIELD.— 
“ Men are but children of a larger growth.” 
Dryden, All for Love, IV. i. 
“* Women, then, are only children of a larger growth.” 
—Chesterfield, Letters, Sept. 15, 1748, 
E. H. M. 


Hastings. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Mapame Campan anp Cartyie.—Madame 
Campan, in her Memoirs, says that while Louis 
XV. was dying, a lighted candle was placed in a 
window, and was extinguished when the king died, 
as a signal to the stables, the new king intending 
to depart the moment his grandfather expired. 
Carlyle, in his French Revolution, sneers at this as 


untrue, because the death occurred at two o’clock 
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of a May afternoon. Is there anything in con- 
temporary works to corroborate or to disprove 
Madame Campan’s statement? Carlyle was pro- 
bably not accustomed to large blocks of buildings. 
A candle placed in a dark or darkened room would 
be seen for some distance, especially across a court, 
and would form a signal less likely to be mis- 
taken, or, what is more important, less likely to be 
accidentally copied, than most contrivances which 
could have been carried out without calling atten- 
tion. It is very difficult to manage such signals, 
as any one who has tried can probably bear wit- 
pess. But the candle plan would be quite prac- 
ticable in many buildings. Madame Campan, it 
should be remarked, says nothing to imply that 
the death was in the night. R. W. FP. 


InstanTLY.—What was the meaning of the 
word instantly in the sixteenth century? Cover- 
dale uses it in his preface to the Bible ; and in 
Christopher Fetherstone’s address “to the reader” 
of his translation of Calvin’s Commentary on St. 
John (1584) we have, “ Being instantly requested 
(Gentle Reader) by my godlie friendes,” &c. 

J. R. Dore. 

[Johnson's Dictionary gives a8 a second meaning of 
instantly, “with urgent importunity.” It bears that. 
signification frequently in early literature. Flugel’s 
German and English Dictionary, excellent as a reference 
for shades of meaning, translates instantly by ‘‘ Dring- 
end,” which it retranslates “ pressingly or urgently.”] 


Encravep Common Prarer-Boox, 1717.— 
There lies before me a beautiful specimen of the 
great cost which was occasionally bestowed on the 
production of books during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There is no type used ; the whole book is 
engraved on silver plates, illustrated with 166 
fee’ besides vignettes and borders, by John 

‘engraver in Golden-Lion Court in Alders- 
gate Street.” Prefixed to the book is a portrait 
of George I., the lines being expressed throughout 

writing so small as to require a magnifying 
, and consisting of the Lord’s Prayer, Apos- 

’ Creed, Decalogue, Prayers for the royal 
family, and the 2ist Psalm. Opposite are the 
effigies of the Prince and Princess of Wales (after- 
wards George II. and Queen Caroline), with the 
motto, “Flamme felices quas mutuus excitat 
amor” (whence is this unprosodiacal line ?), fol- 
lowed by a dedication signed “John Sturt.” At Sir 
H, Saville’s sale, 1860, this book fetched 12/. 12s. 
What is now its value? How many copies were 
issued ? Feytoy. 


Ligonter’s Horsz.—I have in my possession a 
standard of “ Ligonier’s Horse,” which was taken by 
the French at the battle of Dettingen in 1743, and 
immediately retaken from them by Cornet Richard- 
son of that corps, to whom it was presented by 
King George II. after the battle. Of this incident 

ve seen an account in a book about the 


Guards, in, as well as I can remember, a “ rail- 
way edition.” I also saw mention of it in an older 
book many years ago, giving a more detailed 
account, in which Cornet Richardson is stated to 
have replied, “like a true Hibernian,” to the king, 
on his Majesty’s observing that the standard was 
without its staff, “Your Majesty, if the wood had 
been made of iron it had been cut through.” I 
believe the other cornet also had his standard 
awarded him. I am anxious to learn the title of 


one or both of the books I refer to, or of any other: 


record giving an account of the incident. Mr. 
Richardson held later on a commission as lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the 29th Regiment. 

Enquirer. 


Tae Loncest Royat Sreecu.—What is the 
longest royal speech on record delivered by a King 
of England or by a Prince of Wales? It struck 
me, when listening to the long paper of the Duke 
of Edinburgh read by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
at the International Fisheries Exhibition, that 
probably this was the longest speech on record 
delivered by an heir apparent to the English 
throne. Also, what are the longest speeches on 
record delivered by foreign kings? 

Ww. 8. L. 8. 


Cow.ey anp Mitton.—Thomas Cowley, the 
t’s father, in 1618 made his brother-in-law, 
umphrey Clarke, one of his executors. Thomas, 
the poet’s brother, left (1667) 2001. to the children 
of his cousin Humphrey Clarke. Is it possible 
that Abraham Clarke, the Spitalfields weaver, who 
married Deborah, the youngest daughter of Milton, 
was one of these Clarkes ? CLK. 


Picorr or DetiprooK.—In a list of sub- 
scriptions in the Times of Sept. 14, 1878, in aid of 
the sufferers by the loss of the pleasure steamer 
Princess Alice, “Sir William Pigott, Bart.,” 
appears as a contributor to the fund ; and in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. ccliii. p. 732, “ The 
late Sir William Pigott, Bart., of Dellbrook and 
Tencurry, co. Dublin,” appears. When did his 
death take place, and where? Sir Robert Pigot, 
Bart., of Patshull, died in 1841, and Sir Thomas 
Pigott, Bart., of Knapton, died Oct. 7, 1847. 

E. H. Browne. 


Curious Otp Custom at Newcastie Assizes. 
—On the rising of the Courts at the Newcastle 
Assizes for luncheon, on the afternoon of the 12th. 
ult., the mayor, accompanied by the town clerk 
and several aldermen, attended the judges in their 
private room for the purpose of carrying out a 
very old custom. This was the presentation -to 
their lordships of two ancient coins (a Jacobus to 
Mr. Justice Hawkins as senior judge, and a Oaro- 
lus to Mr. Justice Cave) in lieu of the daggers 
which were formerly presented by way of com- 
mutation for the body guard which, in still earlier 
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times, the Corporation provided for the judges of 
assize on their way to Carlisle, then the next town 
on their circuit. The acquisition of the old gold 
coins of the reigns of James II. and Charles I. and 
Charles II. cost the Corporation a good round sum, 
these coins being now very scarce. What 
known of the origin of this custom ? 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Why should bread-and-butter 
be called in Swedish “ butter-goose” ? 


R. 8. Caarnock. 
Boulogne-sur- Mer, 


“Mork PREVAILING SADNESS.”—Can any of your 
numerous readers inform me from what author 
is the expression, “More prevailing sadness,” 
quoted by John Bright in one of his great 
speeches on the “ Eastern Question ” some four or 
five years back ? Morris Hupson. 


Saaw, Donss, Joyce Famities.—I wish 
to ascertain the parentage of Ann, wife of Francis 
Shaw, Esq., of Carrickfergus, co. Antrim. She 
was married twice, her first husband being, I 
believe, a Mr. Joyce. She had issue by her second 
husband, Mr. Shaw, four daughters, viz., (1) Mary; 
(2) Elizabeth, who married William Ryder Dobbs, 
Esq., of Oakfield, Carrickfergus, third son of the 
Very Rev. Richard Dobbs, D.D., Dean of Connor, 
but had no issue; (3) Frances; and (4) Helen, 
who married the Rev. John Dobbs, Rector of 
Clonmany, co. Londonderry, second son of the 
Dean of Connor, but had no issue. He died about 
1839, and was buried at Carrickfergus. His wife 
died about 1847, and was also buried at Carrick- 
fergus. Were either of the other two daughters 
of Mr. Shaw ever married? Dean Dobbs was 
nephew of Arthur Dobbs, Esq., of Castle Dobbs, 
co, Antrim, sometime Governor of North Carolina. 
Francis Shaw in his will, dated Jan, 25, 1800, 
mentions his “ step-grandson Charles Joyce, son of 
Valentine Joyce, of Belfast,” and “Marg Joyce, 
daughter of said Valentine Joyce.” Francis Shaw 
and his brother Arthur were the sons, by a second 
wife, of Henry Shaw, Esq., of Ballytweedy, co. 
Antrim. What became of Arthur Shaw? I have 
no particulars of him? I have been told that 
there are some cases reported in the Irish Law 
Reports which would throw some light upon the 
above questions. Any copies of tombstones, re- 
gisters, or other information relating to the families 
of Shaw, Dobbs, or Joyce, and especially to those 
persons mentioned above, will be gladly received. 

Watrow Granam Berry. 


Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield. 


Lawsvrrs, 1 Cor. v1. 7 (R.V.).—Is not the in- 
troduction of the word lawsuit an alteration of 
doubtful advantage? It was ‘eet I suppose, for 


language, but 


the sake of greater accuracy in 


it seems inapposite now that suits are no longer a 
part of our nomenclature, all such proceedings, 
whether in the Chancery or the Queen’s Bench 
Divisions, being now styled actions. If a technical 
word was wanted it would have been better to 


is | have employed one which should convey some 


meaning at the present time. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 


“Papa” anv “ Mamma.”—What is the influence 
that has driven papa and mamma out of the 
mouths of our boys and girls during the last 
decade? It must be very strong, as they were so 
familiar, but it is much to be regretted. Father 
and mother sound precocious and pedantic in the 
mouths of children of seven or eight, and are not 
so euphonious. I hope mamma and papa will not 
be banished entirely out of juvenile mouths, The 
aboriginal British dad and mammy are very com- 
mon among the poor in some districts, 

ENGLISHMAN, 
[See “ N, & Q.,” 6th 8, passim.] 


Georce III. Guinza.—I should feel obliged if 
some of your readers could give me the signification 
of the inscription on a George III. guinea : 1790. 
1.A4.7T.28T.£. I have seen one authoritative 
reading which makes it refer to various kingdoms 
and principalities over which George III. claimed 
or had sovereignty. That appeared to me to be 
a very interpretation. Another reading 
I have seen is: “1790. Magnarum Britanniaram 
Francis et Hibernie Rex. Fidei Defensor. Beati- 
tudo et Laus Deo semper redduntor, jam ad — 
et eternitatem.” 0. W. 


“Marcaret Lessamore.”—An old drama 
Margaret Lessamore ; or, the Wife of Seven Hus- 
bands, is said to be founded on the casa of a 
woman who was really spouse to that number of 
men, whom she removed seriatim by pouring 
melted lead in their ears. Is there any truth in 
the story, which dates from Lambeth? Coton. 


“Tae Currew.”—Can you inform us wheres 
m The Curfew, or The Curfew Bell, is to be 
‘ound ? Barnicorr & Sox. 
Longfellow has written a poem called Curfew, The 
is as follows :— 
“ Solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole, 
The Curfew bell 
Is beginning to toll.” 
It is on p. 465 of the edition of Longfellow in “ Moxon’s 
Popular Poets.”’] 


“ Arnpen oF FeversHam.”—Can any of your 
readers throw any light upon the words I quote 
below from a letter in my possession? I may say 
that the a Ce is not mentioned by Halli- 


well ; “ peare was indirect] to the 
family of Arden, and one, his first, play was & 


2oe42 bts 
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y called Fatal Curiosity, in which one Mr. 
len committed murder.” E, 


[Look in Halliwell under the head “ Arden of Fever- 
sham.” This ay La published in quarto in 1592, 
was reprinted by Edward Jacob in 1770 with a preface 
attributing it to Shakspeare. Consult Holinshed’s 
Chronicles and Jacob's History of Faversham for the true 
story on which it is founded. 


Replies. 


“ NOTES ON PHRASE AND INFLECTION,” 
(6" vii. 501; viii, 101.) 

The precise meaning of the small words, such as 
conjunctions, adverbs, prepositions, in all languages 
has always appeared to me so subtle as to transcend 
all possibility of precise grammatical definition— 
especially in English. As soon as the keenest in- 
vestigator—let him be, if you will, Priscian himself 
—has set down a rule, that instant can be shown 
a case to which it cannot be accommodated ; so 
that all niceties become useless and encumber 
future writers in lieu of aiding them. 

As to the phrases “in respect to,” “in respect 
of,” I should feel inclined to say the reverse of 
Fleming and Marsh, that there is no such phrase 
as “in respect to,” but there is a correct phrase 
“with respect to.” As for Mr. Godfrey Turner's 
distinction, I confess I do not know what it 
means. Neither is Sir James Picron’s remark 
intelligible to me. If there be a rule at all in a 
matter of such nicety, I should lay down that the 
preposition in when used should be followed by 
of. When with is employed it should be followed 
by to. You would say “with regard to,” “ with 
respect to”; “in regard of the difficulties to be 
encountered,” “ in consideration of the difficulties,” 
&.; “in respect of the difficulties,” &c., or “ with 

to—with regard to—the difficulties,” &c.; 

“with consideration to the difficulties to be 

encountered” would, I apprehend, be gramma- 

tically correct, though it has never been so em- 

and therefore forms no part of the idiom 

of the English lan . In “With consideration 

of the difficulties to be encountered,” we employ 

asentence which is correct, but conveys a separate 
and altogether different meaning. 

Terrorism is, perhaps, not a very good word, 
but the termination ism does not seem to mean, 
as Webster gives it, a state of being. Hood—as 

iesthood, manhood, &c.—seems to mean that, 

ou could not say “ His violence threw me into a 

ism.” On the contrary, if you wished to 
employ the objectionable word you would pro- 
ly say, “His conduct keeps me in a state of 
orism”; and this proves that the idea of 
“state of being” does not enter into the meaning 
of the word. To terrorize is to influence by terror; 
and terrorism is the act of one who terrorizes, as 


criticism is the act of one who criticizs, A bar- 
barism is the act of one who barbarizes. A state 
of barbarism is where such acts are frequent. 
Despotism comes through the Greek, which has 
Serroréverv, thongh we have no verb to form it 
from. Catholicism and Protestantism strictly mean 
the act of association as Catholic or Protestant. 
Dr. Johnson does not give Protestantism in his 
Dictionary, but he does give Catholicism, and 
calls it “adherence to the Catholick Church,” 
which I think is a loose gloss, and not a defini- 
tion. The fact is, that these vicious abstract 
terms, when they have been used long enough, 
lose all strict signification, and so suit all the 
better the loose, wrangling, slovenly talk of man- 
kind. Witticism is a little piece of mean wit. 
It might puzzle a conjuror, I think, to say why it 
means any such thing. L’Estrange uses it, 
Dryden says, “A mighty witticism (if you will 
pardon a new word).” As a term of contempt it 
passes well enough, and no mistakes can arise; 
but the termination is troublesome, as it invites 
thought and yet is without reason. 

Later on.—If Mr. Turner is going to fight against 
every marriage of particles in the English lan- 
guage that it may seem possible to do without, 
he will have a divorce court full of cases. Later 
on is more beautiful, frequently, than later; it 
means a something more than is expressed. “In 
the day,” “in the month,” “in time,” is under- 
stood, and all poets will appreciate the charm of 
the ellipsis. 

Sir James Picton’s remarks on Purist are 
capital. Why should you not make a noun substan- 
tive out of a raw adjective, as kings are cut out 
of carrots in Covent Garden? Was it never done 
before? What does Mr. Turner say to justice, that 
most sublime of all nouns substantive, formed out 
of the raw radish, or radix, just ? Surely it is better 
than that American novelty—rapidly generat- 
ing amongst us like a Colorado beetle— 
scientist, misbegotten upon science, another noun 
substantive. Even badly constructed words, if 
they are wanted, must be accepted, if not wel- 
comed ; but novelties that are not wanted are a 
real pest, because there is danger they will dis- 
place some better word that supplied the want 
before them. . A, Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Str James Picron is inaccurate in statin 
that the insertion of an adverb or other part o 
speech between the preposition to and the infini- 
tive governed by it is in common use in German; 
on the contrary, it never occurs in that language, 
and I challenge Str James Picton to produce a 
single example of it out of any printed German 
book, either in prose or in verse. In the phrase 
quoted by him, “sich zum Geliichter machen,” 
zu governs the substantive, and has nothing what- 
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ever to do with the infinitive. The second phrase, 
“zu mit jemandem gehen” is not German at all. 
So far as the German language is concerned, it 
fully bears out Mr. Turner's contention in Good 
Words, A, 

Bradford. 


The Abbé Girard, b. 1678, d.1748, was the author 
of a celebrated work, entitled Synonymes Francois, 
which has run through many editions. The wor 
was translated into English in 1766 by an author 
who withholds his name. Of the words on, upon, 
he says this :— 

“These two words are indiscriminately used, one for 
another, on all occasions, but with great impropriety. 
On rather signifies by ; as on my word, on my honour, 
&e.; whereas upon means up on the top of, and is 
ape to matter ; as wpon the table, upon the house. 

¢ absurdity of a contrary diction is evident from the 
following change of words,—it was his honour «pon 
which he swore, 

“Indeed the word upon is used with elegance, even 
detached from substance when the sense is figurative ; 
as, for instance, he relied upon the promise of his friend; 
intimating that that ——— was the staff upon which 
he | : but on other occasions the impropriety is 
gross.” 


Ashford, Kent. 


Frepx. Rote. 


Geroroe III. ayp rue Tott-cate Keeper (6" 
8. vi. 510; vii. 217).—The story of the king and 
Bob Sleath, so genially told by Cornsert Bepe 
in your Christmas number last year, contains a 
query, “Is this story founded on fact?” Now, I 
have within the last week picked up a curious 
little book, entitled Relics of Royalty, by Joseph 
Taylor, printed for Dean & Munday in 1820, and 
founded upon the sayings and doings of Kin 
George III., whose recent death evidently call 
the publication into existence. The toll-bar story 
is told as follows (p. 76):— 

“ The king, like all keen sportsmen, felt vexed at being 
interrupted in the pleasures of the chase, An odd in- 
stance of this occurred many years ago. A man named 
Feltham, who first came about Hampton Court as a 
cobbler, succeeded so well in fortune that he acquired a 
long repairing lease of the bridge. On this he proceeded 
to alter its form, and removed some old pavilions from 
the ends, erected to make it look pretty from the gardens. 
As he was to thrive by his tolls, he kept his gate locked 
when nothing was ing. One morning the royal hunt 
came across from Hounslow Heath to the bridge, where 
the stag had taken water and swam across, The hounds 
passed the gate without ceremony, followed by a large 
party crying, ‘The king!’ Feltham opened his 
ste, which he closed again after they had rushed 

gh without paying, when a more showy and 
numerous party came up, vociferating more loudly, 
‘The king! the king!’ Feltham stood with his 
in his hand, though menaced by horse- 
whips. ‘I'll tell you what,’ said he; ‘hang me if I 
open my os again till I see your money! I pay 400/. a 
for this bridge, and I laid out 1,000/. upon it. I’ve 

other ‘ou’ve brought the King of 
France, hang me if I Jet him pase without the blunt 


Suddenly the king himself appeared amongst his attend- 
ants. eltham made his reverence, opened his gate 
again, and the whole company went over to Moulsey 
Hurst, where the hounds were at fault. The king, 
chagrined for the moment, sent back Lord Sandwich to 
know the cause of the interruption. The man explained 
the mistake ; and added that when royal hunts passed 
over this bridge a guinea had always been paid, which 
franked them all, and that this had been ‘his first good 
turn.’ Lord Sandwich returned to the king, but his 


k | Majesty —— | desired him to pay for all his attendants, 


who amounted to less than forty of the whole party, 
Feltham’s lessor told him that the ladies at court called 
him a rude fellow ; but he replied that he only took the 
best means to pay his high rent...... Having occasion to 
use this bridge again, his Majesty pulled down the car- 
riage window and laughed heartily at Feltham at the 
toll-gate, observing, ‘No fear of the King of France 
coming to-day!’ ne old bridge-renter was proud to 
relate this story.” 

Huish made use of a part only of this material 
for his Memoirs of George III., published in 1821, 
4to. Atrrep WALLIs. 


Toryine THe Key anp THe §. vii. 
495).— In the county of Somerset this curious 
custom obtains ; but the favourite verses for repe- 
tition are in Solomon’s Song, viii. 6, 7: “Set me 
as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine 
arm : for love is strong as death ; Jealousy is cruel 
as the grave: the coals thereof are coals of fire, 
which hath a most vehement flame. Many waters 
cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown 
it: if a man would give all the substance of his 
house for love, it would utterly be contemned.” 
These verses are repeated, the front door key having 
been placed upon them in a Bible, the handle 
being left outside; the Bible is then fastened with 
a garter, and two people hold the key suspended 
on their forefingers, and one of them begins the 
alphabet, saying: “If A’s my husband’s name to 
be, turn, Bible, turn.” The letter at which the Bible 
turns is said to be the beginning of the Christian 
name of the future husband. This practice is very 
common in this county. 

Rath i. 16, 17, is sometimes used. The reason 
why Solomon’s Song, viii. 6, 7, is chosen is to be 
found in the words, “ Jealousy is cruel as the 
grave.” It is the custom for “a lover and his lass” 
to be set to turn the Bible by the company present, 
who are anxious to see whether the Bible turns at 
the proper capital letter. If it does not, there is 
supposed to be some other more favoured lover. 
The poetical form of the words is also a reason for 
their being used as an incantation. 

F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath, 


A Yarp or Beer (6" §, vii. 476.) —Did 
W. ©. B., when at Kempsey, notice whether the 
inn at which ale was “sold by the pound” was 
anywhere near the village pound? I suspect this 
to be a resuscitation of an ancient joke. 

Mars Dewiquz, 
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Aw Otp Viora §. viii. 7).—The inscription 
seems to form an hexameter line. The beginning 
and the end are plain enough, 

“VIVA FVI IN SYLVIs (sed do tibi) MontTvA DVLCEs,” 
sonos being understood. The meaning is clear 
enough: “I was alive in the woods, but (even) 
dead I furnish sweet (sounds).” If L. will send 
me through the editor a rubbing of the four or five 
letters between sylvis and mortua his perplexity 
may be relieved. 


Fotk-LorE oF THE Looxine-Gtass (6" vii. 
108).—That the superstition regarding infants and 
mirrors is prevalent amongst Gibraltarians is mani- 
fest from the following occurrence. A few days 
ago a lady was showing her baby its reflection in 
the looking-glass when the arrival of the nurse put 
an end to the amusement, as she seized the child 
and said: “It is not good, sefiora, to show the 
nifias their faces in the mirror.” On being asked 
why it was not good, the answer was returned that 
children who were allowed thus to see themselves 
would not be able to speak for a very long time. 
This terrible consequence of infantile self-admira- 
tion is quite new to me, as doubtless it will be to 
most of your readers, 

R. Stewart Parrerson. 

Gibraltar. 


Botrrw vii. 428).—Perhaps the 
idea that Anne Boleyn had a superfluous finger 
may come from an extract in the Diary of 
Margaret More, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
More, where she says, Anne is “ a brown girl, with 
a wen or perthroat, and an extra finger,” with 
other rather spiteful remarks; but the portraits of 
Anne do not bear out the accusation of the “wen 
or perthroat,” so perhaps the “extra finger” may 
have no more solid foundation. On the contrary, 
all Anne Boleyn’s portraits represent her with a 
remarkably small throat (particularly the engrav- 
ing from the one formerly in the Walpole collec- 
tion at Strawberry Hill, in Grose and Astle’s 
Antiquarian Repository), which agrees with her 
own account of it, or rather the reported speech 
of hers when about to he beheaded, putting her 
hand round her throat and saying that it would 
not take long or give the headsman much trouble, 
as it was so small. I do not know where the 
whole of — More’s Diary is to be seen, but 
the extract I have quoted I have taken from 

imbs’s account of Hever Castle, in his Abbeys, 
Castles, and Ancient Halls of England, vol. i. 
p. 294 (1872 ed.). Srrix, 


Mapame Rotann’s Execution (6" §, vii. 
486). — Carlyle, in the three-volume edition of 
1871, gives as his authority on Madame Roland’s 
execution Mémoires de Madame Roland (Introd.), 
i, 68. In a note on p. 44, vol, i, of the 1821 
edition of the Mémoires (Paris) the story is given 


as told by Alison, Lamartine, Lacretelle (Histoire 
de France pendant le 18me Sivcle), and most 
historians of the Revolution ; the note, however, 
on to say: “Ce fait est véritable, mais un 
autre écrivain le raconte différement,” and gives 
the Carlyle version. The “autre écrivain” is 
Heléne Maria William’s Letters containing a 
Sketch of the Politics of France, Lond. 1795. 
Ross 


Grartren §. viii. 26)—This word is very 
commonly used in Sussex for a stubble field where 
pigs or geese are sent to scratch up the fallen 
grains. (French gratter, to scratch.) 

W. D. Panisu. 

Selmeston. 


This word is spelt gration in Bailey’s Dictionary, 
and is described as grass which comes after 
mowing, stubble, an ersh or eddish; and for deri- 
vation we are told that it is a country word, 
Might I suggest the French gratter, to scrape, 
scratch, rub; the equivalent of the German 
kratzen? Bailey gives Ers=bitter vetch, a sort of 
pulse ; and Ersk—stubble after corn is cut; and 
Eddish=the latter pasture or grass which comes 
after mowing or after reaping. 

FRANCES CoLLins. 

Eastbourne, 


I fancy this is the same word as A.-S, greot, 
grit, sand, dust, earth. Bosworth, in his Com- 
pendious A,-S. Dict., gives four forms of the word: 
Gretta, greot, gretta, gritta. Any one who has 
walked over a field of stubble will agree that 
gratten is a very appropriate name for it. See 
Skeat under “ Grit, gravel, coarse sand.” A.-S, 
greot, grit, dust, closely allied to grout. 

F. W. WEAVER. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


A Latin Couprer (6 §. vii. 449, 474, 496).— 
The former of your correspondents at the last re- 
ference may be interested to know that the Latin 
lines quoted by him are given in the Arundines 
Cami, p. 35, ed. 1865, and are followed by the 
initials R. 8., which are those of the late Richard 
Shilleto, the well-known classical coach. Your 
correspondent, however, omits two words in the 
second line of his Latin quotation. After “ sitias 

t” read “rape quamvis.” The English version 

m which the translation is made is as follows:— 

“ Excuses for a Draught. 
Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 
Or lest you should be by and by, 
Or—any other reason why. 
Anon.” 
F, CO. Binxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Yoxet (6 §, vii. 488) in many counties is 
applied to a clumsy, awkward countryman, pro- 
bably from yoke, representative of his occupation, 
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Some think it was originally yowkel, in imitation 
of the broad pronunciation of country labourers. 
It may be mentioned, however, that in gipsy 
language it signifies a dog. (See H. M. C. Grell- 
man’s Dissert lation on the Gipseys, 1807, p. 176). 

Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


pDepicaTeD To St. CUTHBERT AND 
oTHErs (6 §, vii. 493).—There was till recently 
a church dedicated to St. Werburgh in the centre 
of Bristol. It was lately pulled down, to be re- 
built in the suburbs. i Watrorp, M.A, 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


The parish church of Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, 
is dedicated to St. Wilfrid.” 
Witrrep Harcrave. 


Tue Cotpstream Guarps 1x 1708 and 1709 
(6 8. viii. 47).—Consult the Origin and Services 
of the Coldstream Guards, by Col. Daniel Mac- 
kinnon, 8vo. 2 vols., Bentley, 1833. At pp. 314- 
329, will be found details of their services at the 
period required, and much interesting information 
and letters and references to gazettes and other 
authorities. I do not think there is a complete 
nominal roll of officers, but many names are men- 
tioned. Among the casualties at Malplaquet there 
were Lieut.-Cols. E. Rivett, Robert Bethell, John 
Arundel, and Capt. John Phillips of the Cold- 
stream killed, al Ensign Chudleigh wounded. 


Gisses Ricavup, 
18, Long Wall, Oxford, 


Mackinnon’s history of the Coldstream will give 
the information required. Six companies of the 
iment went to Flanders in April, 1708, forming, 
with four companies of the First Guards, a second 
battalion of Guards in Flanders. These were pre- 
sent at Oudenarde and the Siege of Ghent, where 
Col. Gorsuch was killed, and at Malplaquet in 
1709, where Lieut.-Cols. Rivett, Robert Bethell, 
and John Arundel, Capt. John Phillips, Ensign 
Chudleigh, and ten serjeants, with many private 
soldiers of the Coldstream were killed. 
Hewry F. 
Your correspondent will find every information 
about this regiment in a book written by the late 
innon, and entitled Origin and Services 
the Coldstream Guards, published by Richard 
tley, New Burlington Street, 1833. 
Mackinnon, 


The information sought on this point may be 


found in Col. Mackinnon’s Origin and Services of 


the Coldstream Guards, vide vol. i. p. 325, and 
vol. ii, p, 472. J. M. 


Fanreacve (6% §. viii. 26).—This is a very 
common expression in Sussex for worry and 
anxiety, When Sam Weller addressed Mr. Winkle 
in a tone of moral reproof for the trouble he had 


caused Mr. Pickwick, he spoke of him as “ in- 

wolwing our precious governor in all sorts o’ fan- 

toms ick, chap. x.) W. D. Panisn. 
meston. 


This word was common in Lancashire thirty or 
forty years ago, and meant a feeble kind of anger, 
a petulant humour. As other dialectic words that 
express emotion, it must be referred to a Celtic 
source. It seems to be compounded of the Celtic 
fann, weak, and taoig, a fit of passion. Miss 
Jackson, in her excellent Shropshire Glossary ex- 
plains it as “a fit of ill-temper, a pet.” In the 
N. Hamp. Glossary it is said to mean “ irritability, 
ill-humour.” D. 

Belsize Square. 

This word occurs, with a slight difference in 
spelling, in Mr. Henry Kingsley’s story, The Hill- 
yars and the Burtons. See ch. ix., where Mr. 
Compton, the family lawyer, says to the baronet, 
“Upon my word, Hillyar, this <a of yours 
approaches lunacy.” J. H. Crark. 


Sixcietow vii. 487).—I have never be- 
fore seen this word used in English, but in French 
it has been familiar to me for nearly forty years. 
I have frequently played at whist with French 
people, and one cannot do this long without hear- 
ing the word singleton, which means a single card 
of a suit. Whether this explanation will help Mr. 
Suyrue Parmer to understand the passage in the 
Saturday Review of May 12 to which he refers I 
cannot say, as he does not quote the passage word 
for word, and, besides, I have not got Letts’s 
Popular Atlas, the book with reference to which 
the word was used. 

With regard to the derivation of the word, 
Littré derives it from the Eng. single, and the 
word single certainly does not exist in French. 
The ending (¢)ton, however, appears to be Fren 
as Prof. Skeat shows it isin simpleton, Thisw 
may be a “unique formation” in English, as Mr. 
PaLMER says, but the double termination is not 
so very uncommon in French. Prof. Skeat quotes 
musketoon==Fr. mousqueton, in which the ¢ (or 
rather et) is a diminutive, and the on is also, 1 
rently, a second diminutive.* So Littré, for the Fr. 
mousqueton, seems to have been merely a short 
(and therefore small) musket, and not a kind of 
blunderbuss, as, I believe, musketoon was in Eng. 
In Ital., however, the corresponding moschettone 
is, of course, an augmentative. 

Other examples of similar double terminations, 
or I think we may say double diminutives, in 
French are molleton, a sort of stuff, from mou, 
soft, dim. mollet, second diminutive (or is it here 


* The ending on in French is, perhaps, occnsionally 
augmentative (as in Italian), but more commonly, ! 
think, diminutive, as in carafon—a small carafe, Loui- 
son, Julion, in which latter cases it is also en 

See Diez, third edit., ii. 344, 
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amere termination?) molleton; Jeanneton (=little 
Jenny, from Jeanne, Jeannette), caneton (duckling, 
from cane, canette, Littré says wrongly canet),* and 
hanneton (cockchafer, from Germ. Hahn, cock, or 
O0.F. hane, a hook, or a double diminutive 
of Johanne—Jean, Johannet, Johanneton, the Jo 
being cut off as in the German Hans). See Lar- 
chey’s Dict. des Noms, s.vv. hanne and the follow- 
ing article. Hanneton, the insect, is generally 
considered to come from the G. Hahn (cock, comp. 
our cockchafer), but Larchey thinks it may well 
be connected either with Johanne—Jean, or with 
0.F. hane=a hook. In any case, however, hanne- 
ton would be a double diminutive. 

If the word singleton arose in France, it is odd 
that the French should have added a French 
termination to an English word ; but if the word 
was originally English, it is equally odd that the 
English should have added on the French termination 
(@ton. They seem, however, to have done this in 
simpleton ; at least, no record is before us of the 
word’s ever having existed in French. 


F. Caance. 


“Ovce anp away” §. viii. 58).—This 
is still common in my native county (Lan- 
cashire). It does not mean immediately, but for 
this one time or occasion only. It is much used 
by superiors (or was used in my youth) to limit a 
t or permission to one particular occasion, so 
it should not become a precedent at some 
future time. A father would say to his son, “ You 
may have a holiday to-day, for once and away,” 
meaning that the grant would not be renewed. 


Belsize Square. 


Pronunciation oF (6 §, vii. 466 ; viii. 
73).—I am glad that Pror. Skea has discovered the 
authority of a king (although a bluff one) for whole 
being ner without a w in the sixteenth century. 
The difficulty, of course, is to explain how the word 
ever came to have that initial letter. It seemed 
tome that his own suggestion must be the right 
one, and that it was taken from some dialectic 
form in which the w was pronounced. Therefore 
it was that I thought the Lancashire servant's 
pronunciation of the word might be of some value, 
and perhaps lead to a solution of the difficulty. 
If, indeed, it emanated from that county, it would 
be an odd illustration of the expression, now so 
often used in a very different sense, “ What Lan- 
cashire thinks to-day England will think to- 
morrow.” My reference to the reverse case of 


. 


* The word canet does not exist, whereas canette does, 
and is given by Littré. He seems to have imagined, for 
the moment, that a masc. in on must be formed from 
another masc. subst., but this is certainly not necessaril 
so. Thus from salle (f.) we have salon; from carafe 
(f), carafon ; from Jeannette, Jeanneton, &e, 


one pronounced with a w, but spelt without it, 
was taken from Prof. Skeat’s Ztymological Dic- 
tionary. It is certainly very remarkable that the 
spelling of w in the one word and the sound of it 
without the spelling in the other, should have 
been introduced at the same time—the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, as Prof. Skeat has now 
proved. Of course, messieurs les compositewrs 
have much to answer for in modern English spell- 
ing. May I be forgiven for hazarding a guess? 
Can a fancied analogy from similarity (indeed 
almost identity at that time) of meaning with well 
(Germ. wohl) have anything to do with the w in 
whole? In Tyndale’s version of the New Testa- 
ment (anno 1534) the word is spelt whoale. Can 
any of your correspondents say whether the sound 
of w in the word is common in any part of Lan- 
cashire ? W. Lyyy, 
Blackheath, 


Avrora Borgaris (6" §. vii. 415).—Canon 
Tristram, Land of Moab, ch. ii. p. 34, ed. 1873, 
speaks of seeing this while at Sebbeh, on the Dead 
Sea, Feb. 4, and that it was at 
same time in Europe, and “in Egypt, far up the 
Nile.” ©. 


“Tar Enctish Wake” (6" §. viii. 47).—The 
text of this poem is briefly the following. 
the only daughter of the Earl of Chester, is be- 
trothed to young Rodolphus, a vowed Crusader, 
On the eve of their nuptials he dies suddenly, and 
with his last words bequeaths his vow to Agatha. 
She, telling no one, disguises herself and goes to 
the Holy Land and joins the host of Christian 
warriors disguised as a knight, ing with her 
the heart of Rodolphus in an urn. The Christians 
triumphant and the crusade over, she returns to 
England, and arrives at her native village on the 
day of the “ wake” or festival of the patron saint, 
in the disguise of a pilgrim. She asks her father’s 
blessing, shows the urn which has been her talis- 
man, and tells her story. Finally she returns 
with her father to his castle, amidst the general 
rejoicing of the villagers. 

The writer of this poem was Edward Jerning- 
ham, third son of Sir George, fifth baronet, and 
brother of Sir William Jerningham, the sixth 
baronet. He was educated at the college of Douay, 
and spent his early years at Paris under the care 
of Dr. Howard. In 1762 he came to England 
and published his first poem, The Nunnery, a 

rody on Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
This was well received, and he subsequently pub- 
lished many poems. He died in London, Nov. 17, 
1812, at the age of seventy-four. There is an 
obituary notice of him in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for March, 1813, p. 283. Several editions of 
his Poems and Plays, in four volumes, octavo, were 
printed, but I do not think they contained all his 
published works, His last poem, The Old Bard's 
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Farewell, printed a few months before his death, 
is mentioned with grave but kindly courtesy in 
the Monthly Review, lxiv. 321, as showing that 
he had at fast wholly left the seductive paths of 
infidelity, into which in early life his admiration 
for Voltaire had led him. Evwarp Sotty. 


In answer to this query, I may mention that I 
have a small volume of poems by “ Mr. Jerning- 
ham” (sic in title-page), published in London for 
J. Robson, New Bond Street, 1774. In it I can 
find no reference to a wake, or to Agatha. How- 
ever, in the advertisement or preface, the author 
mentions that “ out of respect to the public opinion” 
he has excluded some poems from this collection. 
Possibly the one in question may have been among 
those excluded. 

One of the above collection is a poem called 
The Funeral, &c., the subject of which is thus 
described in the advertisement, “ Arabert, a young 
ecclesiastic, retired to the convent of La Trappe in 
obedience to a vow he had taken during a fit of 
illness. Leonora, with whom he had lived in the 
strictest intimacy, followed her lover, and by the 
means of a disguise, obtained admission into the 
monastery, where, a few days after, she assisted 
at her lover's funeral :— 

“ With trembling hand 
She now the veil withdrew, 
When, lo, the well-known features 
Struck her view,” &c. 
Can this be the subject of Hamilton’s picture ? 
Cuartes Hare 


A Tarymsa (6% §S. vi. 408; vii, 98).—Your 
correspondents’ observations are noted with 
thanks, but they do not settle the point: Was 
a thrymsa a coin or a mere measure of value, and 
is any specimen extant? I now find there are 
several specimens in the magnificent collection of 
coins in the British Museum,—one of gold, about 
the size of a silver penny, and said to have been 
worth about tenpence, and several of silver. 
Reeves (Hist. Eng. Law, vol. i. P. 15), in speaking 
of the criminal laws of the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Weregild, says every man’s life its value, called 
& were, = is estimatio. The king was rated 
at 30,000 thrymse; an archbishop or earl at 
15,000 ; a bishop or ealderman at 8,000; belli 
imperator or summus prefectus at 4,000 ; a priest 
or thane at 2,000; a common person at 267 


thrymse, and that this were varied in different| and Death 


parts of the country; and in a note he adds, a 

thrymsa, according to Du Fresne, was worth four- 

pence. G. G, Harpivenam. 
Temple, 


vii. 25, 97, 297 ; viii. 77).— 
It is so thoroughly an Italian custom to form 
diminitives of such names as easily admit of them, 
that Gambetta would be readily formed from 
Gamba, the name of an old Italian family. Many 


rsons besides myself may well remember a Count 
amba, who was one of Byron’s followers to 
Greece. George Eliot, in Theophrastus Such, in- 
timates that Joseph Gambetta was of Jewish ex- 
traction. It is true he had somewhat of a Jewish 
hysiognomy ; but that is not sufficient proof. I 
cose the other notion, that the patronymic of one 
of the greatest of modern Frenchmen arose from 
one of his ancestors having had a wooden leg, may 
be found equally difficult to substantiate. 


E. Barctay. 
Wickham Market, 


Is not the more probable origin of this name 
“Gambetta, a spindle-shank, a small leg” (Tor- 
riano, Vocabolario Italiano, &c., 1688)? With 
such a derivation we may compare our Longshank, 
Cruikshank, Sheepshank, &c., and Bellejambe, 
Foljambe, &c. 

It may not be .—— to quote the follow- 
ing passage from Mr, Ferguson’s recently issued 
Surnames as a Science, p. 153 :— 

‘This name is of Italian origin, and I venture to 
think may be one of those given to Italy by the Germans, 
and perhaps, most probably, by the Lombards. There 
was a Gambad who ruled over Ticino in the ancient 
duchy of Milan, and was subsequently driven out by 
Pertharit, who thereupon became the ruler of the whole 
of Lombardy. Gambad seems to be probably a Lom- 
bard form of Ganbad (gan, magic or fascination, and 
bad, war), or it might be of Gandbad (gand, wolf), both 
ancient German stems. This name Gambad would in 
French take the form of Gambette* and in Italian of 
Gambetta. It would be curious if this name were one 
left behind by the Lombards (or possibly even the 
Franks) in their invasion of Italy, and restored to France 
to rouse her to a gallant though unavailing attempt to 
stem the tide of another German invasion, And very 
suitable, too, would be the name, in the sénse of magic 
or fascination, to one whose energy and eloquence acted 
as such a potent spell to revive the drooping courage 
of his countrymen.” 


Cardiff. 


Joan or Arc vi. 407; vii. 113),—The 
following papers on Joan of Arc may be appended 
to those already named in your several notices. 

Universal Review, 1824, vol. ii. pp. 96-104 (a 
notice of Histoire de Jeanne d’Arc, par M. Lebrun 
de Charmettes, 4 vols. 8vo., Paris; Memoirs of 
Jeanne @Arc: with a History of Her Times, 
2 vols., London, Triphook, 1824). ‘ 

Eclectic, vol. xi. pp. 177-210 (notice of The Life 
of Jeanne @Arc, by Harriet Parr, 
2 vols., Smith, Elder & Co.). 

English Review, vol. vi. pp. 227-284 (review of 
Quicherat, Soumet, and Schiller). 

Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1865, pp. 385-390; 
January, 1857, pp. 28-38. 

The Atlantis, vol. i. pp. 245-284. 

Joun TAYLor. 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


* Asin the French names Gerbdet and Herbette, repre- 
senting the Old Frankish names Gerbad and Herbad, 
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Modern Thought, vol. iv., 1882, p. 500, contains 
anarticle by Dr. C. Carter Blake, advocating Dele- 
ierre’s view that-Joan was not executed May 31, 
1431, but that she was —— late as 1444. 


ENE TEESDALE. 
Withernsea, near Hull. 


The following may be added to the lists already 
iven. 
isrneli’s Curiosities of Literature, s.v. “Joan 


Are, 

Hase (Karl), Die Jungfrau von Orleans: Neue 
Propheten erstes Heft, 1861. 

James (G. P. R,), Celebrated Women, vol. i. 


1839, 
Parr (Louisa), Life and Death of Jeanne d’ Arc, 
2 vols., 
Stanhope , Joan of Are, 1852. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 


There are two interesting portraits, one in female 
and the other in male attire, of Joan at pp. 318 
and 354 of vol. ii. of Guizot’s History of Tans 
published by Sampson Low & Co. 1873. 


Henry G. Horr, 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Armicer Famity (6 vii. 428; viii. 75).— 
Concerning this family I have a few notes, and 
also a letter from my friend the late Col. Jos. L. 
Chester, in whose collections, wherever they may 
be, no doubt a full pedigree of the family is to 
be found. I venture to give a copy of the letter, 
feeling that whatever comes from the pen of such 
an eminent genealogist will be welcomed by all 
readers of “ N. & Q.”:— 

124, Southwark Park Road, London, 8.E. 
June 18, 1881. 

My dear Mr, Elwes,—You are ¥ right ; the burial 
entry of Clement Armiger, Jan. 6, 1690/1, was exactly 
what I wanted ae you gave me his baptism in 1647 
and now in 1648), 

The Armigers were Norfolk people, and had nothing 
to do with Cople until Clement (afterwards Sir Clement) 
married the widow of Nicholas Spencer; they had three 
sons, Edward, Clement, and William, and two daughters, 
Bridget and Anne, I already had the burial of Edward 
at Cople, June 29, 1654, and you gave me his baptism 
on the 2lst of same month, which shows that he died 
aninfant. As to Clement, I only had the authority of 
Le Neve that he died s.p., and was always afraid that 
he might have left issue. You have killed him for me 
under such circumstances that I feel convinced he had 
no family. 

William now alone remains as the last male of his 
race, as I had already worked out the other lines of the 
family to their extinction, Sir Clement in his will, 

04/5, does not name William as living, but does name 
William’s daughter Frances, so I take it he married and 
had issue, but I have never been able to find who he 
married or when he died. 

I suppose you took the Luke entries at Cople. 

I suppose you saw in the newspapers what they are 
Going to do with me at Oxford next Wednesday. 

incerely yours, 
03, L, CHESTER. 


The baptism of Clement mentioned in the letter 

was April 12, 1647, and not 1648, which was a 

mistake in copying from my own extracts. The 

last paragraph in the letter alludes to his being 

—- receive the honorary degree of D.O.L. at 
xford. 

Siem, I see, states that Sir Clement Armiger 
married Mary, second daughter of Sir Edward 
Gostwick, and widow of William Spencer, of Cople, 
This is a mistake, as her first husband was Nicho- 
las Spencer, who was baptized at Cople, Nov. 15, 
1611. D, G. Cary Exwes. 


Errer or Errer (6% §. viii. 27, 72).—With 
to the second correspondent at the latter 
reference it may be as well to observe that effet ia 
from the A.-S. efete. Wycliffe uses the word: “An 
euete enforsith with hondis, and dwellith in the 
housis of kingis” (Proverbs, xxx. 28). Of course 
the word is the same as newt, which, as Prof. 
Skeat says, “has taken to itself an initial n, 
from the indef. art. an.” He says the 
“ word is to be divided as ¢f-eta (Bosworth and Toller 
give the word as fem. efete), where -efa is a suffix due 
to —e suffix -ta ; see March, A.-S. Grammar, p. 120, 
The base % for af- answers to Aryan ap, signifying 
river; cf. Skt. ap, water (whence aptchara, living in 
uppis, a stream,”—Ktymological Dict., 
s.v. “ Newt.” 


Cardiff. 


Perertipe Boyrires (6 §, viii. 27).—There 
is in Hone’s Every-Day Book, vol. i., an engraving 
which represents a rejoicing formerly common to 
midsummer ; it is from a French print, inscribed 
“Le Feu de St. Jean Marriette ex.” The “ summer 
solstice” has been celebrated throughout all 
by the lighting up of fires, and hence on “St. 
John’s Eve,” or the vigil of the festival of St. John 
the Baptist, there have been popular ceremonials 
of this kind from the earliest times of the Romish 
Church to the present. Mr. Brand notices that 
Mr. Douce has a curious French print, entitled 
“Leste le Feu de la St. Jean,” Mariette ex. In 
the centre is the fire, made of wood piled 
very regularly, and having a tree stuck in the 
midst of it. Young men and women are repre- 
sented dancing round it hand in hand. Herbs are 
stuck in their hats and caps, and garlands of the 
same round their waists, or are slung across their 
shoulders. A boy is represented carrying a large 
bough of a tree. Several spectators are looking on. 
The following lines are at the bottom:— 

“Que de Feux brulans dans les airs ! 
Qu’ils font une douce harmonie ! 
Redoublons cette mélodie 
Par nos dances, par nos concerts !” 
It may be stated, on the authority of Mr. Brand’s 
collections, that the Eton scholars formerly had 
bonfires on St. John’s Day ; that bonfires are stil] 


F. O. Terry. 
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made on Midsummer Eve in several vi of 
Gloucester and also in the northern parts of Eng- 
land and in Wales; to which Mr. Brand adds 
that there was one formerly at Whiteborougb, 
a tumulus on St. Stephen’s Down, near Launceston, 
in Cornwall. A summer pole was fixed in 
the centre, round which the fuel was heaped up. 
It had a large bush on the top of it (Hone’s Every- 
Day Book, vol. i.). ELER ET AUDAX. 


Oramy (6 §. iii. 430; v. 435; vi. 96).—I have 
recently met with the following illustration of the 
use of this word, which will probably be acceptable 
to your correspondent at the first reference :— 

“ Poor brother Tom had an accident this time twelve- 
month; and so clever made a fellow he was, that I could 

now, poor man, he is among the ofamys at Surgeon’s- 
hall.”—Gay,, The Beggars’ Open, act ii. (727). 
F. C. Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Peers’ Titties (6" S. viii. 66).—The Duke of 
Hamilton, who was defeated at Preston in 1648, 
was usually spoken of as Dake Hamilton in con - 
temporary literature. Here are two examples. I 
could, were it needful, furnish many others :— 

“ Saturday, January 8 [1647)......A message was thi® 
day sent from the Lords, desiring the concurrence of th 
House of Commons to an order for the restoring of th 
Lord Duke Hamilton his Pictures and Goods remaining 
in the Hands of an Honourable Peer of this kingdom.” 
—Rushworth, Historical Collec., pt. iv. vol. ii. p. 978. 

* The principal part whereof, with Duke Hamilton, is 
on south side Ribble and Darwen Bridge.”—Letter of 
Oliver Cromwell, Aug. 17, 1648, in Carlyle, vol. i. 
p. 282, edit. 1857, 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Not only “ well-edited newspapers,” but even 
official documents sometimes err in this respect. 
In the London Gazette for May 4, 1880, it is 
stated that the “ Earl of Fife” was sworn a member 
of the Privy Council; and again in the very next 
number we find that the “Earl of Fife” was ap- 
pointed captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

G, Fisner. 


Tas Mayrvan Marste (6% §. vii. 328 ; viii. 
35).—Not having by me the query, I am not able 
to say how much of the answer has been anti- 
cipated. But it should be appended to the lines 
that they are part of the hymn of Thomas of 
Celano, “ Dies irs, dies illa.” Ep. 


“Earty To sep,” &c. (6 vii. 128).—I re- 
member having this variant given me some years 
“ Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes woman healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

Live while you live, and live to grow old, 

And 80 keep the doctor from getting your gold, 

And the sexton from putting you under the mould,” 

R. H. Bosx. 


Smoxine Rooms (6" §. viii. 65).—Mr. Warer.- 
tow and others interested in this subject may like 
to know that some information concerning old 
smoking rooms is already stored up among the 
archives of “N. & Q.” See 4" 8. = oe, 8 

B, 


Famity or Syare §. viii. 7).—Snape only 
occurs in three counties in the Heraldic Visitations, 
namely, in Devonshire, Oxfordshire, and Essex, 
Those in the two latter are of the same family, 
Snape, of Maldon, Essex, being an offshoot from 
Oxfordshire. 

Snape, of Devon, is recorded in the Heraldic 
Visitations of that county in 1623, but only the 
surname is given, and without pedigree. The 
arms are, Argent, a lion rampant sable. Har. 
leian MS. 1538, fol. 17. 

Snape, of Oxfordshire, dates back to about 1450, 
when there lived “ Richard Snape of ffall in com 
Oxford.” In the Heraldic Visitation of Oxford- 
shire, 1574, four generations are given, the young- 
est living at the time of the visitation. The three 
last generations lived at Stanlake. The arms of 
this family are, Ermine, on a chief azure three 
portcullises ringed and lined or; crest, a buck’s 
head cabossed per pale or and vert, attires counter- 
changed. At the time of the visitation, Snape 
the arms of two heiresses, 

rst, Gules, two bars or, for Harcourt ; second, 
Azure, a sun in splendour or, for St. Clair. Har 
leian MSS. 808, fol. 7b, and 1095, fol. 120. 

Snape, of Maldon, Essex, was “from Stanlake 
in com Oxon.” In the Heraldic Visitation of 
Essex, 1634, a pedigreee is given of four genera- 
tions, Robert Snape then living et. thirty-two, 
Harleian MSS, 1083, fol. 40, and 1136, fol. 1215, 

As regards the spelling of the name, in every 
instance that I have seen there has been bat 
one p; the double p in Burke’s Armory is pro- 
bably a printer’s error. 

S. James A. 

Basingfield, near Basingstoke. 

This now somewhat uncommon name is to be 
found at Melbourne, in Derbyshire; at Lower 
Darwen, Walton-le-Dale, and Newton-Mottram, 
in Lancashire ; at Wem, in Salop ; Milwich, Pel- 
sall, and Wolverhampton, Staffordshire; and at 
Haverhill, in Suffolk. The British Herald (Sun- 
derland, 1830) gives for Snape, “same arms as 
Snappe,” viz., “‘Erm., on a chief az. three port- 
cullises or, lined and ringed of the last.” Crest of 
Snape (different from Snappe), “ Between two 
wings an escallop ppr.” W. Swasty. 

Montreal. 


Guy Fawkes (6% vi. 516; vii. 233).—In the 
official report, entitled A True and Perfect Rela- 
tion of the whole Proceedings against the late most 
barbarous Traitors, Garnet a Teswile, and his 
Confederats, &c., London, Barker, 1606, 4to, 
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Fawkes is indicated as “ Guy Fawkes, Gentleman, 
otherwise called Guy Iohnson,” which is a mistake ; 
for it does not appear that he was ever described 
as Guy Johnson, although Sir Edward Coke laid 
stress upon the danger the Crown had run of hang- 
ing the right man in the wrong name. “ We 
should,” he said, when excusing the delay in bring- 
ing the traitors to trial, “ otherwise have hanged a 
man vnattainted, for Guy Fawkes for a 
time vnder the name of John Johnson: So that if 
by that name greater expedition had beene made, 
and he hanged, though wee had not missed of the 
man, yet the proceeding would not haue beene so 
orderly or iustifiable.” Nowhere in this narrative 
in his Christian name spelt Guido; but it is re- 
markable that the spelling of his surname varies 
thus: Fawks, Fawkes, Fawlkes, Faukes, Faux, 
Fowks. In 1679 a reprint of the above relation 
(with additional matter) was issued by the king’s 
printers in octavo, The Gunpowder-Treason : with 
a Discourse of the Manner of its Discovery, &c. ; 
and on p. 33 the conspirator is introduced in a 
side-note as “ Guido Fawkes, bearing the name of 
Percy's man,” and as Guido Fawkes his “ declara- 
tion” or confession is here printed. But see the 
relation preserved in the State-Paper Office (cor- 
rected in the handwriting of the Earl of Salisbury, 
then Secretary of State and one of the Lords Com- 
missioners at the trial of the conspirators), wherein, 
referring to the apprehension of Fawkes, it is re- 
corded that “ the wretch gave himself the name of 
John Johnson, which synce he hath confessed to 
be false and his true name to be Guy Fawkes (a 
gentleman borne near Spofforth, in Yorkshire).” 
There is no evidence whatever in favour of the 
far-fetched suggestion that “he was of Italian 
origin, and his name properly (!) Guido Foschetti, 
except the fact that he passed from Flanders to 
Italy on his way to London ; although it is very 

bable that Guy may have become converted 
into “ Guido” during his military service in Spain. 

AtrreD WALLIs. 


A “Pyyson” Votume (6% §. viii. 68).— 
T. Q. ©.’s description of his little book tallies 
almost exactly with that given by Dr. Dibdin of 
Pynson’s edition of the Magna Charta and other 
statutes (1514). See Dibdin’s Topographical A nti- 
quities (1812), vol. ii. p. 454, G. Fisner. 


Surrorrers (6 S. vi. 309, 520; vii. 254).— 
In the Lyon Register, about the year 1712, the 
Hon. W. Fraser, second son of Lord Saltoun, re- 
gistered his arms, and had as supporters two 
angels. On May 22, 1775, his only son, William 
Fraser, of Fraserfield, made a fresh matriculation, 
with supporters. His granddaughter and heir, 

ret Fraser, married Henry David Forbes, of 
the Craigievar family, and had issue two sons. 
These two sons bear the coat of 1775, quarterly 
with that of Forbes of Craigievar (with a border 


argent), but no supporters have been granted. I 
take these items from a privately printed history 
of the family of Fraserfield, printed in 1869. 

While on this subject may I ask, What right 
have the eldest sons of peers bearing cou 
titles to use coronets or supporters? So far as 
can see, no right at all, Thus, the Marquis of A, 
has a son John Jones, by the queen’s courtesy 
styled Earl of B.; I find this Bad of B. uses his 
father’s supporters, and ensigns his shield with an 
earl’s coronet. By what authority? Supporters 
belong to a person, not to a family, and unless a 
man is a peer how can he bear a coronet? I shall 
be glad to be corrected if my ideas on this subject 
are erroneous. Grorce Anevs. 

1, Alma Terrace, Kensington, W, 


The device used by Peter Treveris, printer at 
Southwark, is a wild man and woman, called by 
him “the Wodowes,” being the supporters of the 
family of Treffry, Cornwall, of whom he must have 
been a cadet. Tuomas KersiaKke, 


Caterways (6 §, vii. 88, 354, 396, 476 ; viii. 
74).—It is worthy of remark that in Lincolnshire 
cross-quart=cross-corner, vide Mr. Peacock’s Glos- 
sary (E.D.S.). I tender my thanks to Pror. 
Sxeart for having exposed the absurd fallacy which 
appeared 6" S, vii. 476. 
C. Binxseck Terry. 

Rvs on Sunpays (6 §. vi. 408 ; vii. 193).— 
Bunches of rue used to be placed before prisoners 
in the dock at the Old Bailey. I donot know if it 
is still done; but was this not in allusion to the 
meaning of the herb “‘ repentance ” as well as for 
the original reason to prevent gaol fever, of which 
aromatic herbs were supposed to be a —— 

TRIX. 


‘The Seed of Rue is made in the fashion of a 
Crosse, and this peradventure is the reason that it 
is of so great Vertue in the case of those that are 
Possessed, and that the Roman Church useth it in 
their Exorcisms” (Vnheard-of Curiosities, Jacques 
Gaffarel, Englished by Edmond Chilmead, 1650). 

R. H. Busx. 


Vetocmmen (6% viii. 68).—Singer’s Price 
List for 1882 of the Coventry bicycles and tricycles 
has this notice of the velociman :— 

“The Velociman (hand tricycle). (2nd gear. Charles- 
ley’s patent.) The demand for a good hand tricycle 
has induced us to arrange with the inventor of the 
‘ Velociman’ for the sole use of his patent...... The tricycle 
is propelled by two levers bent forward working simul- 
taneously as in rowing,” &c.—P. 23. 

The specialty consists in the tricycle admitting of 
being worked either by the hands or the feet or 
both, together with certain improvements in con- 
struction. The inventor is the Rev. Robert Harvey 
Charlesley, of Oxford, and residents there are 
familiar with his appearance in using it, It is 
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possible that the patent may be worked abroad, 
or that the tricycle may be exported, or that the 
name may be borrowed by foreign makers. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


This is one of those words connected with sport 
which have been adopted by the French-speaking 
peoples, often, as in this case, incorrectly, The 
proper word in the Belgian speech would be 
velocipediste; but that is too long. I have seen 
somewhere a list of English words adopted into 
modern French without alteration; they are chiefly 
with sport. J, Maskett, 


Tue Roman Mirestone at LLANFAIRFECHAN 
(6™ §. vii. 345; viii. 53).—Thanking Mr. W. 
Taompson Warxtn for his reply, I will complete 
my note upon this stone by stating that it and 
another stone with a Roman inscription upon it 
have been removed to the British Museum, where 
they now are. The second stone I now mention 
was found a few weeks ago, at about ten yards’ 
distance from the Hadrian stone; it was un- 
fortunately broken, the conclusion of the inscrip- 
tion being apparently missing. I did not see this 
second stone myself, being away from the neigh- 
bourhood, but I have been allowed to see Mr. 
Franks’s reading, which is this:— 

IMP . P CARS 
L. SEP SEVERVS 
P,P. ET. M.AVR 
ANTONINVS 
AVGG . ET P 
The stop is certainly after the first Pp, but should, 
of course, be after the second. Mr. Franks extends 
the inscription thus:—‘ Imperatores Czesares L. 
Septimus Severus pius pertinax et M. Aurelius 
Antoninus Augusti et P. Septimus Geta nobiles 
Cesar.” Tomas Norrn. 
Llanfairfechan. 


Tar Dunmow Furrca (6 vi. 449; vii. 135). 
—TI have in my possession a curious wood engrav- 
ing of the awarding of the Dunmow flitch in 1701. 
It is on ademy single sheet, and also contains 
“The names of the persons who have received the 
Same from its Institution in the Year 1230 to 1751.” 
According to this only eight “ worthies ” had “ been 
bold enough to take the oath and obtain the bacon ” 
up to the latter date. The engraving is a very 

uaint production, showing, on an elevated dais, 
the mixed jury, consisting of six men and six 
“spinsters”; the names of five of the spinsters are 
given. The full heading of the engraving is as 
follows :— 

“ A Representation of the Antient Custom of Deliver- 
ing the Gammon of Bacon at the Priory of Dunmow- 
Parva in Essex; with the Names of the Persons who 
have received the same from its Institution in the Year 
1230 to 1751.” 

It bears the following imprint : ‘‘ London, Cut, 
Pripted, Painted, and sold by William and Cluer 


Dicey in Bow-Church-Yard ; Sold also at their 
Wholesale Warehouse in Northampton.” If 9 
sufficient number of your correspondents desire to 
a copy, I would have the engraving repro- 

uced by the photo-lithographic pag 


oun TAYLor. 
Northampton. 


I remember to have heard another version of the 
origin of this custom, and I give it from memory, 
viz.: Robert Fitzwalter, a powerful baron in the 
reign of Henry IL., instituted a custom at Dunmow, 
in Essex, that a man and wife who did not q 
for a year and a day after marriage — go to 
Dunmow and claim a flitch of bacon, But they 
were required to kneel on two hard pointed stones 
set up in the churchyard for that purpose, and 
take an oath in the presence of the steward of the 
manor, The form of the oath was in substance as 
follows, although the versification is evidently by 
a modern hand:— 


“ You shall swear by the custom of your confession, 
That you never made any nuptial transgression 
Since you were married to your wife, 

By household brawl, or contentious strife ; 

Or since the parish clerk said, Amen ! 

Wish'd yourselves unmarried again ; 

Or for a twelvemonth and a day 

Repented not, in thought, any way ; 

But continued true, and in desire 

As when you joined hands in holy choir ; 

If to these conditions, without 4 fear, 
Of your own accord, you will freely swear 

A gammon of bacon you shall receive, 

And bear it home with love and good leave, 
For this is our custom at Dunmow well known, 
The sport is ours the bacon’s your own.” 


G. G. Harpincuam. 
Temple. 


Tue Bacuere Porrent (6 vi. 511; vii. 
215).—Allow me to send the following extract 
from a volume MS. by me 
many years ago. The passage is from the [tinera 
of N oithavich Hundred, written by William Web 
in 1621, before the elevation of Sir William Brere- 
ton to the peerage of Ireland as Baron Brereton of 
Leighlin, which occurred in 1624, and it gives a 
very plain and sensible account of the portent :— 


“So we pass along to that famous mere, called the 
Bagmere, being very large and very deep, and from it 
runs a water called the Croco, which quickly hastens to 
increase the Dane. If here I should either pass in 
silence, or call in question that common report of trees in 
the pool, which are said to lift themselves into sight 
above the water before such time as any heir of the 
house of the Breretons, the owner therof dieth, I should 
be thought too nice and strict in giving way to the 
current of all writers, and too injurious to the wonder- 
tellers of all ages, But I profess a love to truth, and by 
such enquiry as I have made, I could never learn that 
the worthy knights and owners themselves of that great 
seat have much regarded that observation, but rather 
thought (as for my own part I do) that the rising some- 
time of those trees, is for the time merely accidental, 
and for the signification nothing at all, but even as other 
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the like bulks and bodies of wood, or earth, or other 
substance, that lie floating in deep waters, which by 
winds or other natural motions do stir, are diversely 
raised or depressed: so these, at some time, are 80 
carried by some natural cause, not so fully appearing to 
man’s understanding. And if once or twice in many 
such an accident fall out, at, or before the death 
of an heir, as easily it may come to pass, this hath more 
force to give wings unto such a flying report than ten 
experiences to the contrary shall ever call in again,” 


There are engravings of Brereton Hall in Nash’s 
Mansions of England and in Ormerod’s History 
of Cheshire—a fine structure, the foundation stone 
of which is said to have been laid by Queen 
Elizabeth. It has been supposed by some to have 
been the original of Bracebridge Hall in The 
Sketch-Book of Washington Irving, and it certainly 
was once the property of the family of that name 
at the beginning of this century. 

Jonny Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Rev. Crrit Jackson (6" §. vi. 488; vii. 216). 
—I think I can throw some light on the descent 
of Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ Church. 
His father, Cyril Jackson, M.D., of Stamford, was 
the eldest son of the Rev. Robert Jackson, Rector 
of Adel, Yorkshire, from 1703 until his death in 
1730, when he was aged sixty-nine. This Robert 
Jackson appears, from a matriculation entry at 
Christ Church, Cambridge, dated Nov. 20, 1678, 
when he was aged fifteen, to have been the son of 
Robert Jackson, and to have been born “apud 
Coates Hall inter perbienses” (sic), and*taught by 
Mr. Baskerville, of Wakefield, York. In 1737 
the Rev. William Jackson (d. 1766, et. fifty-two), 
second son of Rev. Robert Jackson, was inducted 
to Adel. He had an only son, William Jackson, 
of no profession (b. 1750, d. at Leeds i773), who 
was father of an only child, Elizabeth. She 
married the Rev. George Hutchinson, and had 
issue. In Adel Church there is a memorial 
window to the son, Rev. William Jackson, the 
—— William Jackson, and the great-grand- 

laughter, Elizabeth Hutchinson, of the Rev. 
Robert Jackson. Coates is, I believe, in the 
parish of Barnoldswick, Yorkshire. From the 
matriculation paper of Dean Cyril Jackson, of 
Trinity College, Oxon, dated June 20, 1764, he 
og as “Cyrillus Jackson, 18, Cyrilli de 

ivit. Eborac. Doctris fil.” This probably 
accounts for no entry of his birth being found at 
Stamford by Mr. Justin Simpson. 
W. H. M. J. 


Caxptemas Orrenrines (6" viii. 8).—In the 
High School of Glasgow, in 1826, the scholars, of 
whom I was one, were informed shortly before 
Candlemas by the head master of the class that 
they were expected to bring him an offering on 

day ; and if my memory serves me well, it 
was further given out by the master that the offer- 


ing was not to be less than half-a-crown, 
scholars numbered over one hundred. 


J. D. Hooxer, 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 


Entrrety vii. 208, 275).—This word in 
the Shakesperian sense is of constant occurrence in 
old wills, The Lord Treasurer Dorset, in his will, 
1608, speaks of the Lady Cicely as his “ most 
vertuous, faithfull, and intirely beloved wife”; and 
Sir William Uvedale, in his will, dated Dec. 17, 
1651, mentions his “entirely beloved wife the 
Lady Victoria Uvedale.” 

G. Leveson Gower. 


Prenpercast (6 §. viii. 20).—This is the 
name of a parish adjoining to and forming part of 
the borough of Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire. 
“ The place derives its appellation from an ancient 
family of the same name, to whom the whole parish 
formerly belonged. The last member of that 
family who enjoyed this property was Maurice de 
Prendergast, who accompanied Strongbow, Earl of 
Clare, to Ireland” (Lewis, Top. Dict., s.v.). The 
name has a Norman-French look. Mr. Ferguson’s 
derivation is, to my thinking, sheer nonsense. 


Tue Frencu Preposition A (6% §, vii. 108). 
—Surely the word & after such verbs as dter, pren- 
dre, soustraire, may be identified with the Latin 
preposition ab. E, McC— 

Guernsey. 


The 


Miscellanesus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Shakespeare as an Angler. By Rev, H. N. Ellacombe, 
M.A., Vicar of Bitton. (Stock.) 
In this charming little book Mr. Ellacombe has reprinted 
his two papers which originally appeared in the pages 
of the Antiquary. It is evident that the author is 
both an enthusiastic angler and an ardent admirer of 
Shakspeare. Having in a former essay claimed the 
poet as a brother gardener, Mr. Ellacombe was anxious 
to claim him also asa brother angler. We must confess 
that, after reading the arguments which are so per- 
suasively put by Mr. Ellacombe, we are not quite satisfied 
that he has conclusively proved his case. The writer 
himself very candidly confesses that Shakspeare could 
never have practised the noble art of fly-fishing, and 
only attempts to prove that the poet was a “ bottom- 
fisher.” On the questions whether bottom-fishing is a 
noble art, or whether it is an occupation that we should 
expect a poet to indulge in, we will not enter. To tell 
the truth, though we are almost ashamed to confess it, 
we own to having a strong impression that our great 
poet was at times given to a little bit of poaching by way 
of relaxation. However that may be, it is a curious 
fact that whenever the trout is mentioned by him it is 
in conjunction with the unsportsmanlike art of “tickling” 
and “groping.” We sincerely hope that we are mis- 
taken in accusing the poet of so grossacrime. A charge 
of such magnitude should perhaps be grounded on more 
than a deduction from four lines collected from the whole 
of Shaks ’s writings. But though we are not quite 
persuaded by Mr. Ellacombe’s argument, we find it ims 
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possible to quarrel with him. He has argued his brief 
so pleasantly, and with so much ingenuity and research, 
that we hope before long he will find another phase of 
the poet’s habits yet to illustrate. 


S. Wilfrith’s Life in Sussex and the Introduction of 
Christianity. By Frederick Erneet Sawyer. Reprinted 
from the “ Sussex Archwological Collections.”’ (Lewes, 
Wolff.) 

Muvcn has been written, wisely and foolishly, about the 

great Saint Wilfrid. His moral force and intellectual 

er none can doubt; but his life was cast in troubled 

es, and his career lends itself, unhappily, far too 

easily to modern religious controversy, so that the work 
of a t and man has been to some extent ob- 
secured by senseless janglings concerning matters of 
which he could never have had the slightest fore-know- 
ledge. Mr. Sawyer keeps clear of controversy, and has 
given us a lucid biography of the saint so far as he was 
connected with Sussex. There are but four (perhaps 
we should say three) original authorities for Wilfrid's 
life. The more important es in these are given 
in a translated form in parallel columus, This is a useful 
arrangement, as we can thus take in the whole picture 
ata glance. Sussex was converted to the faith of Christ 
by Wilfrid, and it is therefore natural that to Sussex 
men his career should be of extreme interest. Mr. 
Sawyer gives a list of those places in the county the 
names of which he believes to be taken from the divini- 
ties of the old religion. It isan obscure subject, and it 
is not unlikely that some of his identifications may be 
wrong, but his catalogue will be servicable to future 
inquirers in this most interesting and obscure field. 


Folk-Medicine: a Chapter in the History of Culture. 

By William George Black. (Folk-lore Society.) 
Mr. Buack has produced a useful, but by no means an 
exhaustive book on a very interesting branch of folk- 
lore, The place that folk-medicine holds in the history 
of science is an important one. We are accustomed to 
t well-nigh implicit trust in our medical advisers, 
Se outes that their practice is based on carefully con- 
ducted experiments. Our forefathers had probably 
quite as firm a belief in the doctors of their time, who 
knew nothing of experiment at all, but were guided in 
their treatment of sickness almost solely by traditions 
handed down from man to man, and . observing the 
outward characters of plants and other objects which by 
their likeness to parts of the human body were thought 
to indicate their use in medicine. Though the folk-lore 
| t in medical practice has nearly died out among 
fessional men, we find it still current among persons 
who would be offended if it were implied that they were 
superstitious or ill educated, We know a lady who 
always carries a potato in her ket as a charm 
against rheumatism, and another—the wife of a clergy- 
man—who gave her children fried mice to eat as a 
specific for the whooping-cough. Mr. Black quotes 
from an ancient leachbook an account of a certain drink 
which was to be given to “fiend-sick”’ — and tells 
us that the preparation should be drunk out of a church 
bell, It would have been better if it had been explained 
that this must have meant the small bell rung at mass, 
commonly in old times called the sackering bell ; not the 
bell in the church tower, out of which it would be 

-nigh impossible for any one to drink. 


Tux dates of the Berne Conference on International 
Copyright and of the Amsterdam International Literary 
Congress have been postponed since the publication of 
our paragraph on the subject, The Berne meeting is 
pow fixed for September J10 to 17, and the Amster- 


dam Congress for the remarkably lon iod 
tember 25 to October 20. How far t a 
charged with the arrangements for the Congress of the 
International Literary Association can be considered 
wise in acy meee to extend their deliberations to such 
an unusual length we must leave to tims to prove. We 
remember thinking a fortnight, and rather more, devoted 
to the foundation meeting at Paris, in 1878, in excess of 
what was desirable. e believe, however, that at 
Amsterdam the sessions are to be alternated with a local 
congress, so that the International Literary Congress 
— will probably not extend beyond the normal 
week, 


Mr, Fenvett, of Fitzwilliam Street, Cambridge, is 
anxious to receive offers of assistance in the compilation 
of the Stanford Dictionary of Anglicized Words and 
Phrases, The names of those who aid him will be men- 
tioned in the work. Mr. Fennell’s scheme is praise- 
worthy, and his book, which will be comprehensive, is 
likely to be highly serviceable, 


THE sixth annual meeting of the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom will be held at the Free Public 
Library, Liverpool, with Sir James Picton, F.S.A, in 
the chair. The Council will be glad of the offer of 

apers. The address of the Hon. Sec. is Ernest C, 
homas, 13, South Square, Gray's Inn. 

Tue English Illustrated Magazine, the first number of 
which will appear in October, under the direction of 
Mr. J. W. Comyns Carr, seems likely to be an im- 
a upon anything of the kind et attempted, 

he opening number will contain thirty illustrations. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


Nemo.—The sonnet of which you speak is No, xl. of 
Wordsworth’s “Miscellaneous Sonnets,” included in 
Poems of the Imagination, and is addressed to the Rev. 
Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Master of Harrow 
School, after the perusal of his Theophiine Anglicanus, 
recently ublished, It is dated “ R- 4al Mount, Dec, 11, 
1843.” You should ascertain if tue lines are in the 
autograph of the poet, or are simply copied into the 
volume. 

T. B. Wrimsnvrst.—The derivation of silo and 
ensilage is fully explained in “N. & Q,” 6% 8. vi. 
pp. 413-4, by Pror. Toorotp Rogers and other con- 
tributors, 

Quaver. — Full information concerning Madame 
Storace is supplied in Sir George Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, vol. iii. p. 719. 

A CorrEsponDENt writing from King’s Langley con- 
cerning Tintern Abbey, Wexford, Serres and Squire 
Family, has neglected to give any signature or address. 

F.8.A. (“The Lawson Baronetcy”) has sent neither 
name nor address. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisementa and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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